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Terms { Singic Ton 


Educational Announcem’ ts 


Kindergarten and Preparatory 


DEPARTMENTS. 
to for ther healthy ad 


School, 


and confer with the Principals daily, from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
86b CUSHINGS & LADD. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

The second examination for admission will be held on 
Thursday, Sept. 28th, at 8.00 A. M., at the Chemical 
Lecture Room, Adams Hall. The Fall term begins Friday 

29th, 
JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 

Brunswick, Me., Sept. 13, 1876. 86a 


Mass. Normal Art School, 


28 School Street, Boston. 

The examination fer admission will be held at the School, 
on Monday, Oct. 2, at 12 M., for the students wishing to 
oin Morning Classes, and at 7 P. M. for Evening students. 

Subjects of examinatton—Free-hand Drawing from the flat 

nd round—two hours occupied. 

Applicants must be above sixteen years of age. 

For circulars apply to the Curator. 

The Classes assemble for study on Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, at 9 A. M. 

INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MODELING CLASSES. 

An Instructor is required for these Classes, which meet in 
the afternoon and evening. Applications for the position to 
be addressed to WaLtar Smitu, State Director of Art Ed- 
ucation, 28 School street, Boston. 85c 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The next entrance examination will be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at 10 A. M. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar's Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 

Saf D. PATTEN, Registrar. 


Woman's Medical College 


— or — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 


all matriculants of the year. 
Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
Pa. 


Advanced Instruction 


— AT 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter | Deportm 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli-| pal 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


MISS Ss. CORY, Teacher of of 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, _ 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. * 


Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 


‘| on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. x4th. For 


catalogues, or further information, address 
79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN CLASS will begin on 
October 30. A thorough English 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential -s 
Number of students limited. None received iter the class 


is 
98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


EW-YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 


and 1268 B y, reopens November 2d. 
Mrs. Kraus-Bogstts, } Principals. 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, 


emmy KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 

Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


INDERGARTEN. — Miss Garland and Miss 
Weston’s Kindergarten and Advanced Class will 
begin on Monday, October 2, at No. 98 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. After Sept. 24, application may be made between 
1 s_and 3 P.M. 84d 


Fourth Edition, Revised 
Down to July, 18 


NOW READY, 


SCHEM’S 
Statistics of the World, 


CONTAINING 


Area, Form of Government, Head of Government (with year 
of birth and accession), Population, Expenses, Debt, Pa 
Money, Standing Army, Navy, Merchant Vessels, Im- 
ports, Ex ports, Chief Produce, Coins and their value at 
the United oT Sates Mint, Weights (compared with both 

unds avoirdupois and kil mmes), Linear Measures 
both feet and metres), Liquid and Grain 
compared with bushel lons, and metres), 

and Principal Cities, Population of Cities, 


OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
And Side Tables Showing 
Principal Creeds of the World, Statistics of Christianity, Re- 
li goal eens of the Waitt States, the Railroads of the 
nited States, the Telegraphs of the World, Presidential 
pena from 1783 to 18 ie Religious Statistics of Eu- 
the Railroads of the World, ostal Statistics of the 
World, the Presidents of the United States, Centennial 
| meg of the Population of Europe, and the United 
States in 1786, 1876, and 2000. 


Edited by 


Prof, ALEXANDER J. SCHEM. 


In oblong book-form, bound in neat boards, fer handy ref- 
erence, 50 cents. 


Orrice or THE Boarp or EpucaTion, 
Cor. GRAND AND Exo Sts., 
New York, May 21, 1874. 

I have examined a Chart of the “ Statistics of the World,” 
by Prof. Schem, and consider it a highly valuable compila- 
books in use, it could not to prove o importance 
the of our Canes a which should 


work. 
be supplied with a copy of MS TRY KIDDLE, City Supt. 


New York: CHAS. T. T. DILLINGHAM. 
86 a Boston: LEE & SHEPARD. 


THE SCHOLARS DIARY | 


Adapted to any system 
Depertment, sad 5 scholar alone, or as a weekly 
_weeks 


dozen; 16 weeks, 85 cents perd 
Sond to A BUNKE 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
State or Leap Pencit, 


75 cents 
any 


SILICATE 


last Six Years by the 
nd N.Y. SILICATE 
go| BOOK SLATE be = Fulton Street, corner of Ch 
| Catalogues free; 52 22 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 

By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 

Revised nation of of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 

and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

D-| Fitz’s Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Goodwin’s Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 


N 
YALE cor: Coe 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal, Year opens i in August, and closes in May. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


MM OF | CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For circulars and information 
addreee Prat 426 East 26th street. 


OF Medical 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st open Sept. 2oth. examinations 
Sept. rgth. resources, among the best in the country. 
Classica! Biblical, School. For cata- 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. RueGias, Hanover, N. H. 


ege. orough cou rse. id practice. Address Prof. 
C. STALEY, team N. Y. 


INSTITUTE TECHNOLOGY, 
For catalogues for 18 address Samus. 


logues address Lucius H. BuGags, D.D., Prest. 822z | LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 22 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight cad Schooks. RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, Dr. D. A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


PATTEN. $2 


Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


Bus" COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
address President Ay L. Cuarin. 


(Providence, R. I.) Com- 


ARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strrone, D.D. 


DBver COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


Grecory, LL.D., 
For AGRICULTURE, 


OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & TS. 


COLLEGE, Galesb Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
Newton BaTEemMaAn, Pres’ t. 


etc., 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWws. 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 

Ohio. Rev. C. H. Paynes, D.D., LL.D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. S courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For > ey 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. Ne.son. 81 


catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the followi d ents in 
of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 


operation: Colle, 

LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College— F. Hyde, M.D., 

Dean. College F. A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc. in the a 

of February and March, which ' may be sroeded by special 

students. Also, a Normal Institute in 

and the of Fine Arts, expecially for 

ers in the Public Schools, is h the Summer _vaca- 

tion, apply to E. O. VEN 


arson CENTERART 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Bet 
logue, address 


the President, Burns, 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. 7g 
T Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G, J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
» Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for and and ather Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pirts, D.D., 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emity Neison. 82 


TT INSTTEUTR, Mass. 
GANNE Yoon Boston, 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. 


SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


M** mason? and Day School 
for Young Ladies, open 
For circulars address at 2 3 First | street, Troy, N Se Eng 


location and grou terary artistic advantages 
C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., 


STITUTE f 
e Hudson), Rockland ¢ Co., N 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States the Union. 
M Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


students in advanced classes in Chem 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W. 


ST END INSTITUTE. 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


most Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


. OF VERMONT, and ‘State Agricult’] College, HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 

Engineering, Agricul Medical. “M. H. Bucknam, Pres. | catalogues address J. T. 4 ho D. 

UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia. For ACADEMY, a Classical and 
catalogue containing oes of study in of S. Spauvp1nG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 
Arts and Science, appl to C. J. Stmtiz, LL.D., Provost, or ‘ 

Prot J. P. Lasiey, Lb., of Faculty of Science. AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Latin Scientific, 


prepared over 600 Young Men for College. 
W.S' Cazenovia, N. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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INSTITUT, Ladies, f 

Con one o seminaries for young a 

R Greens, Princi 60 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and | RoeExr | 
| | 

| 
Family school a 
Principal, New a 
| 
! 


- = 


-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
The different departmen 
Upper, = te pu of | sexes from three to 


twenty-one of age. Special students received in 
Provi- 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOO 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 


and Business. A new school building, —— with 

modern iances, including apparatus, ory, Gym- 

nasium, &c. Fifteen ex and successful! 

teachers. instruction. For catalogue address 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 zz 
YLOCK TUTE, — 


fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxusias, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


IDE SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Rsorsns SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Stone, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cornetia Know gs, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Marana B. Stans, Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
GERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


C VALLEY : » Mystic Br 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 62 


(CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prirci 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St: Johnsbury, Vt. 

has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. T. Principal. 70 

COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stepeis, A.M. 


Wmrrirs HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 


Z. C. Warrrie, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 
and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


Ww. W. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 


__ sr. 
en NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


term opens on } 


N 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


da Agricultural Inst., 
A. Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
Address L. C. 66 zz 


AODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course two 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 
M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
‘Water Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 562 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ° 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin -_ 7. Address 
4 22 LEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Ss For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
LD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dicxinsom, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
M4PLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
The 


finest location on the Conn. River. For catalogues 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 85m 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


aoth at East Greenwich, R. L. 
lars. TOURIEE Music Hall, Boston. 


The latest novelty, “ The Pocket ae ry 2% inches 

in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without ing the 

or ves rtists, itects, 

School Children, and everybody who uses genes, Sent by 


or -00, Importer of 
Fine Fancy Goods, 393 Washington St., c 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


a 


RITCHIE 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTI N IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

E article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the desart ion, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
IMustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 


e, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
tion. Several sets have 


including our Boston School Set ,— arranged for 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


to assist in the selecti 


ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 
. Brownine of 

manovfacturers of Optical 


and Acoustic Instruments, 


— of late and improved construc- | The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
n added 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa-| Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Rk. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy «2. $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-..... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .....--++-+++ $11,099.15 


since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 


or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 2% 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 
These Slates are fast sugerseding all imitations of Slates, 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 


ddress of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation| Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of Life “se sane Gesiete. 


with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
of these 


isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced ice one- 
half, which brings it within the meansof every child 
pend a list of sizes and prices of : 
No. 1—5¥/4x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........fo.15 
=. 

“ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 

ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 

Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) 5 by 8 Inches. 


Common Sense and Fair Play 


even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. NEW PLANS devised by SuHerrarp Homans, 


le. These valuable considera-| minum from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
Cone, cannot fail to make it | neld merely for accumulation. 


ture is often im she me of the commen the Reserve. 
den scratching desk, etc. ; in late K 
Tablet the covers ba vered | Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat-| nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
the pri actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 

‘ ild. We agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 

our M ure Proof Slates: year without further medical examination. 


“ 
“ sachin = Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
030) Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
« President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


of the price marked against each tise "|THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 


This Society recognises the Poliucy-holder as owner of 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


One side of this Tablet i for the 
is arranged 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 


to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
ie] 1 and 3 Bond 8&t., New York. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail | with 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


SILICATE 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite 
Finish, Black, 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent in 
Pe any quantity. Boaxps or EpucaTion 


It is easily applied with ordi int and 
ape! paint brush, persons 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


is the softest and most per- 
fectly elastic spring bed in 
use. It weighs oy about 
35 pounds, and rolls up in 
a compact parcel about 18 
inches in diameter. 
Rolling up, it is easil 
and conveniently clean 
Persons, no matter 
iow heavy, occupying one 
of our beds, will aot fad 
either a ridge or hollow 
between them. It has no 
bug harbors. -Thisbed 
is moved with greater 
ease and convenience than 
any other, therefore can 
be transferred to Summer 
Resorts at a very small 
expense and short notice. 
It is thoroughly ven- 
tilated. It needs noun- 
der mattress. You can 
put it up anywhere, even on the floor. It is more durable 
in way superior. There is nothin 
perishable about it. Every spring is guaranteed 
money refunded if imperfect. 
Theodore Carstein, Esq.: No. 2 Prace, Boston. 
~ Dear Sir: 1 have now tried your spring bed for a week, 
and am ready to pay you for it. Let me advise you to make 
this offer to every customer. You may safely do it, for I 
think no qne who has slept on your will ever part with 
it. It is simply perfection; it must drive out of the market 
even the best patents in use. R. E. Apruorp. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen, Hotel Keepers, and the 
trade. THEODORE CARSTELN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sole Manufacturer and General Agent for New England. 


(One agent wanted in each principal cityin N.E.) 85 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 


= 


Je 


others. 
Insti ument ever invented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine al! kinds of In- 
sects or Worms alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily #een. 
It is simple in construction_and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments ought to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.59. It wiil be sent, ‘eng 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring on 
receipt of price, or may be had at this office, 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WILSON 


At the American Sanatorium, 1066 Washington a 
may be consulted on all diseases, free of charge, every week 
day from 9 A.M. to4 P.M. He always treats the clean and 
worthy poor free. Will give the best of city and country ref- 
erences of patients cured of all diseases, deformities, and dif- 
ficulties; many of whom were given up as incurable by some 
of the best physicians in this country. No healing institu- 
tion in the world possesses better facilities, more extensive 
machinery, or later improved mechanical appliances, includ- 
ing and galvanism in all forms, also medicated and 
chemical baths, than the Sanatorium. Dr. Wilson has for 
twenty years been considered a successful physician in the 
treatment of all diseases ; but we would call special attention 
to his great success in the treatment of the following afflic- 
tions: Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Cancer, Piles, and 
Fistula, without knife, poison, plaster, pain, or loss of blood. 
Tumors of all kinds, Tapeworms (with head) removed in a 
few hours, without inconvenience or injury to the patient. 
Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal and Nervous Diseases, Epi- 
lepsy, Convulsions, Weakness and Debility from whatever 
cause, Hysteria, all Diseases of the Brain, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Enlarged and Inflamed Joints, Ulcers and Sores 
of all kinds, even Caries (ulceration) of the bone. _IIl effects 
of injuries, such as Inflammation, Ulceration, Stiff Joints or 
Pain, Scrofula and all diseases of the blood, Hip Disease, all 
forms of Uterine Diseases, Headache from whatever ca 

all Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Birth Marks removed, 

all surgical operations performed with great skill and care. 
Terms always moderate ; within the r of all. The pub- 
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HESPERIA: THE SUNSET LAND. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Afar in the magical West, 
In the golden-amber West, 
Under a shimmer of mist-air bright,— 
Translucent vapor of chrysolite,— 
Are the Islands of the Blest, 
Is the Land of Eternal Rest, 
Where the weary arms are folded on a calm, unruftled breast. 


The sun of our garish day 
Goes out of our garish da 
Into that dream-land’s atmosphere, 
And backward flings over sunset here 
Some hue of its mellower ray, 
That breaks into golden spray 
On the shore of that Island Eden, and lures the soul away ! 


The glow of its beamless sun, 
_ A warm, autumnal sun, 
In its everlasting evening haze, 
That will not burn, that will not daze, 
Looks forth over labor done, 
Over lotus dreams begun, 
As the tender eye of a mother on her nodding little one. 


There, hearts that were weary and worn, 
World-weary and sorrow-worn, 
Sleep on in a murmur of cadent song 
That is ever and ever more sweet than strong, 
On wings of a zephyr borne 
Into fainter depths that scorn 
The subtle and far retrieval of echo’s answering horn ! 


And eyes that in tears before 
They closed here, long before, 
Had looked their last on a living hope, 
Have folded under the lid’s calm slope 
Such visions of peace once more, 
Long peace on a stormless shore, 
That the old earth-memory slumbers, too restful to deplore! 


’Tis the golden Sabbath Land, 

The misty-mantled land, 
Where the very air is a slumbrous hum, 
And the light itself a mellower gloom, 

Where the pool of the lily is fanned, 

By her moving odors bland, [ror stand. 
And m is in all the nodding flowers that over its mir- 


Hesperia of the Blest! 
Sweet Islands of the Blest ! 
Thou land of a deep, divine re \ 
Better than earth, the sad earth knows,— 
We yearn to the amber West, 
When the day dies at its best, 
And the beacon of thy silver star burns over thy misty crest! 


A Theory of School Government. 
BY MARY E, G. HARRINGTON. 


Government is control. All nations have some form 
of this institution. The fact that it is universal proves 
it to be necessary. Why is it needful? To secure 
order, to promote industry, intelligence, health, mo- 
rality, and thereby the happiness of its subjects. The 
same principles that regulate a nation apply to a schooi. 
The government of a school is the plan upon which it 
is based. The teacher must enter upon her duties with 
a well-devised theory of government. We shall con- 
sider the subject under two divisions ; viz., its Uses, 
and its Duties. 

Teaching cannot be accomplished without order. 


Let us examine two schools. In the first, the 
teacher makes many laws, but does not require 
the children to obey them. They are accustomed 
to have her request them to do a thing, but not 
insist upon its being done. General disorder prevails ; 
consequently the lessons are poorly prepared and re- 
cited, and very little is accomplished. In the second, 
the teacher is loving but firm. The laws, few and just, 
are faithfully obeyed. The children love their teacher, 
and try to please her. Order is always present. The 
lessons are well and understandingly learned, and the 
programme for each day is easily carried out. “ Order 
is heaven’s first law.” Without order, life would be a 
failure. 


The government is for the benefit of the children. 
It is a teacher’s, duty to make a child feel that she de- 
mands obedience for his own good, and from no selfish 
motive of her own. It is easy to obey when we have a 
motive for obedience. If we treat a child as if we 
were confident of his acquiescence, the result we desire 
will speedily follow The habit of obedience to his 
teacher enables a child to govern himself. A child 
may attend school who has been accustomed to have 
his own way in everything. Of course this cannot be 
allowed. He must comply with the teacher’s wishes, 
or else suffer the consequences. It will be difficult to 
make him understand this at first ; but when he does, 
and is ready to obey, a great point is gained ; but an- 
other will surely follow—that is, self-control, the secret 
of true happiness. Happy is she who early teaches her 
scholars this important lesson. 

The influence of government extends beyond the im- 
mediate convenience. How many people we see every 
day who have not yet learned to control themselves, al- 
though they are far advanced in years. We say of 
such people that they were not taught to govern them- 
selves when young. A school is the proper place for a 
child to learn this lesson, which is to have such a pow- 
erful influence in after life. In his perfect and willing 
obedience to his teacher, he is fitting himself to obey 
faithfully the laws of the government under which he 
may live. By implicit obedience in childhood, he is 
laying a foundation upon which his happiness and suc- 
cess in life will depend. 


The duty of a teacher, as a governor, is to promote 
industry, intelligence, health, and morality. To insure 
industry, we should interest a child in his work. Grown 
people do their work from a sense of duty, and a child 
must be taught to do this. If we wish to teach a les- 
son, it is important to interest him. A teacher had a 
class averaging five years of age. There was one little 
boy who never seemed to be attentive during his num- 
ber-lesson. One day, while talking with him, she found 
out that he was very fond of marbles. The next day 
she took three blocks in one hand and two in the other 
and said, “ Now, Charlie, we will play that these blocks 
are marbles ; I wish you to tell me how many I have.” 
Charlie was interested immediately, and gave the cor- 
rect answer. She had found the way to secure his 
attention ; and whenever she wished to interest him 
especially, she had olly to speak of marbles. We 
should furnish an object for which the child may work. 
No one performs a duty without having some object in 
view. The goal for each is different, and also the 
method of reaching it. These principles apply equally 
well to a child. His motive may be to excel, or to 
please his parents, or to gratify his teacher, — whatever 
it is, if worthy, it is well to encourage it. 


A busy school is a happy one. A national govern- 


1 


ment endeavors to keep its people busy in order to 
promote happiness. It is the idle man who commits 
crime ; he has nothing to do but to devise mischief ; 
his mind being unoccupied, his hands are ready for 
evil. An idle child will amuse himself, and be a hin- 
drance to those who wish to learn. Therefore, if we 
wish a happy school, we must have a busy one. 


Intelligence may be promoted by understanding a 
lesson ourselves, and explaining it in a manner so sim- 
ple that the dullest child in school may understand it. 
A lesson may be committed’ to memory, and recited 
word for word, and the child not understand it. It is 
urged that the memory is strengthened by this process, 
and therefore the method is good. Grant that it is 
good ; but this object may be attained by committing 
stanzas of song and poetry, without sacrificing an im- 
portant lesson for it. It is an easy way of excusing 
ourselves from a difficult task, if we are not capable of 
performing it; but the harm it does a child to learn a 
page of geography, without knowing the meaning of the 
words, cannot be repaired. If we wish to graduate 
from our schools those who are intelligent, we must 
have teachers who understand the subject they present, 
and have the power of imparting it to others. 

Teach a child to think for himself. Present a sub- 
ject suited for the children in the class, and then en- 
courage them to think of and master it. We must give 
them help when it is required ; but too much aid will 
make them dependent. As his judgment matures he 
should become more independent, so that when he 
leaves college he shall be a man, independent in his 
views, one who will not sacrifice his sense of right and 
wrong to please other people. 

One. of the principal and most important duties 
of a teacher is to care for the health of her schol- 
ars. A school room should be well ventilated and 
sufficiently lighted. We should be careful to have our 
children sit in good positions, and have physical exer- 
cises often. It is important for a teacher to under- 
stand the laws of health, so that no harm may result 
through ignorance. An accident happens in the school 
yard while the children are at play. A moment before 
they were joyous and happy, but now all is confusion. 
The teacher alone is the one upon whom they depend. 
If she is calm and knows just what to do, all will be 
well ; but if not, the result may be terrible. 

The teacher should prevent the scholars from teas- 
ing or oppressing one of their number who is physically 
or mentally peculiar. A child, naturally nervous, at- 
tended a school where the older pupils held the office 
of monitor in regard to the younger children. The 
youth who had charge of this delicate child was arbi- 
trary and exacting ; in consequence, he suffered much, 
and it is said that his ill-health through life was chiefly 
owing to this cause. Some teachers are so ambitious 
that they overwork their pupils, and often injure them. 
We cannot promote a healthy mental growth by giving 
lessons which are too long. We must wait until he is 
capable of understanding all he learns. 

In the promotion of morality, the education of the 
conscience is involved. Every child has a conscience 
which tells him the difference between right and wrong, 
and which must be carefully educated. His conscience 
has had good or bad training before he comes to school. 
All have some idea of right and wrong, but the stand- 
ard is different. Even the most naughty child knows 
of some one thing which he would scorn to do. It is 
best to use the highest motive to which he will respond 
at present, and work from this, until he shall refrain 
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from an action because it is wrong, and not from fear 
of punishment. Every act of a teacher has an influ- 
ence. If each one could only realize his influence, how 
differently he would act! We often say, “I will do 
this, for it will not make any difference.” Can a person 
who fills an office of trust in the government forfeit his 
character by wrong doing, and then say it made no 
difference? Can a teacher practise deception, and her 
scholars not know it? No, indeed ; each act of hers is 
noticed, and regarded as right or wrong; and in the 
future, when her girls and boys are men and women, 
she will see the fruit of the seed planted in childhood. 

If industry, intelligence, health, and morality are fos- 
tered in a school, it will be a happy one. In such an 
one, the child has learned self-control, and is content 
to be governed. The teacher uses well the power she 
has of making her children happy, and consequently 
there is a bond which unites the governor and governed : 
that bond is sympathy. No one can resist it, and the 
child is not an exception. His mother is the one in 
whom he trusts, and to whom he carries all his childish 
joys and sorrows. The teacher has the power of pos- 
sessing this confidence, and she who does, nobly fulfils 


The American Character and the Common School 
BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


An address delivered before the State Convention of Teachers, at Trenton, 
N. J., Aug. 29, 1876.....(Concluded from last week.) 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The whole question of discipline turns on this pivot 
of character-training in the common school. Many a 
famous pedagogue has not learned the secret of school- 
training for American children. What style of govern- 
ment is best for a child who is to become a sovereign 
citizen of a free republic? Certainly, not a discipline 
enforced by the sheer personal authority of the teacher. 
The American people are not called to obey the su- 
preme will of an emperor, or to yield a passive and un- 
reasoning obedience to their own government ; and the 
teacher who has no better reason than her own will for 
her rules, and no finer way of their enforcemeut than 
physical pains and penalties, has no rights in the school 
room the committee-man is bound to respect. Neither 
is it sufficient to enforce obedience on the ground of 
mere compliance with the custom of the school room. 
American children should especially be taught not to 
follow the multitude: to act from higher motives than 
popularity or the blind imitation of fashions that will 
not bear the test of reason and conscience. 

MOTIVES. 

The American child in school should be taught to 
obey from the highest motive,—a willing submission to 
Truth, Justice, Right. The teacher should stand be- 
fore her little commonwealth as the representative of a 
law that is immutably true and: beneficent, should com- 
mand obedience in its name, and inflict penalties only 
to secure the highest good of each and all. The child 
should be taught that authority to enforce these rules 
and inflict these penalties, comes from God ; that dis- 
obedience against a just law of the school is morally 
wrong ; that he has no right to interfere with the order 
of the school community he is in, and persistence in 
wrong doing is a crime that deserves punishment. It 
may be said this is a consideration too lofty to address 
to little children. But every observer of a group of 
school boys and girls will discover that they naturally 
adopt this test of school government. If you could 
overhear the boys, on the way home, discussing the 
punishment of Master Tom or Jack, you would find 
yourself listening to a conversation of little moralists 
and politicians. The point of their discussion would 
be,—-Was Tom rightly punished ; was the rule just ; did 
Jack willfully disobey ; was the threshing too severe ; was 

the schoolma’am angry? The fact is, the child in school 
is, of all others, the subject for moral appeals, and the 
teacher who takes her scholars for a crowd of brutes, 


treats them with the most stupid injustice. The young- 
est children can be so instructed into the reasons of 
school discipline that the majority of any school can be 
brought to a public opinion that will discountenance 
wrong-doing, sustain the just teacher, and put the crim- 
inal class under the ban. The teacher who has not 
found out the secret of forming such a moral public sen- 
timent in her little republic, is unfit to govern American 
children anywhere. 


THE CRIMINAL CLASS IN SCHOOL. 


We have yet a good deal to learn in regard to the 
management of the criminal class in schools. There is, 
in every large community of children, a class of crim- 
inals. All success in school government turns upon 
separating that class decisively from the remainder, and 
placing it under a reformatory discipline. The dull or 
passionate schoolmistress muddles everything by con- 
founding these classes ; by treating thoughtless and 
irresolute offenders as if they were deliberate rebels. 
She breaks down self-respect, exasperates, shocks the 
sense of justice, and finally her school explodes into an 
uncontrollable and reckless mob. The same law holds 
with children and adults,—+¢hat the criminal, in school, 
after fair trial, should be separated from his companions, 
placed, it may be, under a more skiliful téacher, but placed 
where his example will not poison his companions, It is 
an unpardonable outrage, in our common schools, to 
compel the class of well-meaning children to endure the 
presence of a confirmed reprobate, or to be disgusted 
by obstinate clownishness, want of neatness or decency. 
The parents of good children have rights, and the state 
has no right to compel your refined and sensitive daugh- 
ter to be a perpetual missionary to a lazy, lousy, ob- 
scene boy in the next seat. Every large school-house 
may have a room for the discipline of pupils whose ex- 
ample will demoralize the rooms of well-meaning chil- 
dren, and every system of schools should include one 
establishment of a semi-penal nature, for the instruction 
and discipline of incorrigible offenders. No commu- 
nity on earth could get on, in which the good and bad 
were stirred together in ordinary life, as they often are 
in our public schools, and the people will finally compel 
the separation of the child-criminal from the commu- 
nity of little ones in the school-house. 


PUBLIC LIFE, 


The common school is the only place where our chil- 
dren have any life resembling their public association as 
citizens of the state, and they should there be taught 
the great lesson of just, humane, and courteous bearing 
toward all ranks of thecommunity. The apprehensions 
of many good people that their children will form im- 
proper social connections in the public school, are not 
justified by the facts. A country school-house repre- 
sents all classes and types of society and culture, and 
falls as naturally into social strata as a metropolitan 
city. In a week the different styles of children find 
each other out. There is the fashionable, the “low- 
down,” the real “ first-class,” and the children, on the 
whole, group themselves with finer discrimination than 
their elders. With this out-door social life the teacher 
can do little save the instruction in the rules that 
should guide them in their general choice of compan- 
ions. But her business is, all the time, to show them, 
by precept and example, that every child in school is 
entitled to justice, humanity, and courtesy ; that, on the 
high level of their common work, there are no distinctions 
save those of merit. The children of the poorest fam- 
ily can thus be taught not to envy the superior oppor- 
tunities of the more favored ; for they see that these 
advantages often count for nothing in the real work of 
the school. The sons and daughters of the wealthy 
and distinguished will learn that mind, heart, worth, 
are of no station; may learn even to rejoice when a 
child overcomes the disadvantages of his lot in life, and 
surpasses themselves. This instruction in what may be 


who have no idea of punishment beyond physical pain, 


called the art of American public life, is one of the most 
valuable elements of the common school,—indeed, no 
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where else can it so effectually be taught. The com- 
mon school-house is the seminary of that American 
equality which underlies all differences in culture and 
station, and makes every citizen of the United States, 
as Jong as he is true to his country, so important that 
the whole republic is pledged to protect his rights at 
home and guard his steps round the world. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 

And in this central idea, that the common school js 

the nursery of the American character, we shall find the 
way out of the religious muddle which the clergy of 
some of our churches persist in making concerning the 
national system of education. It is true, as the Cath- 
lic bishops and a class of Protestant clergy assert, that 
there can be no effective teaching of public morals 
which has not its roots in religion ; and much that they 
say against the ultra-secular theory of government is 
profoundly true. But they go astray at the practical 
point,— Who is to decide what style of public morality is to 
be taught in a people’s school, where children of all classes 
are to be fitted for citizenship of the United States? They 
practically say, The clergy of the different religious 
bodies shall have’the exclusive school education of the 
American people ; for that is, virtually, what the paro- 
chial system of schools comes to in every land. We 
reply,—No people on earth have greater reason to be 
proud of their clergy than the people of the United 
States ; perhaps no class of American citizens has done 
so much for the common-school culture of our people. 
But no professional class is competent for the mighty 
work of teaching and training the whole people of the 
United States into that public morality which is the soul 
of national success. Only the whole people, represented 
by a majority that is all the time under fire of the edu- 
cation and criticism of the highest classes and people 
in the nation and the world, is adequate to such a work. 
The United States of America, as a nation, has now a 
growing ideal of national morals, as certainly as it has 
a constitution. That ideal is the result of all the best 
religious teaching and living in the country, and is fol- 
lowed by the advancing public morality of the people as 
surely as water seeks its level. It is that portion of the 
Christian religion which, after eighteen centuries, has 
become the common-place of our national moral ideas, 
manners, habits, and conscience, and is, on the whole, 
the highest and broadest moral ideal of public affairs 
that has prevailed in any age or land. That common 
Christian public morality the people has the same right 
to teach to children in public schools as to embody in 
its constitution, laws, and public customs. It is no 
more “ sectarianism ” to enforce this public morality by 
precept and penalty, to use the Bible as its text-book, to 
make it the common atmosphere of the school room, 
than it is to enforce laws against polygamy and slavery 
and other barbarisms, that always were and still are a 
vital part of anti-Christian religion, in ancient and mod- 
ern times. 
The reason we cannot give up this delicate work to 
the clergy is that they are, as a class, the representa- 
tives of religious sects and parties, and would educate 
the children into such a zeal for theological and eccle- 
siastical partizanship that the land would be rent with 
politico-religious feuds, exploding into religious wars, 
as in every country where the experiment has been 
tried. The reason why we cannot utterly ignore relig- 
ion, as the basis of public morals, and thrust the Bible 
and religious literature, music, and art from our school- 
houses, is, that our national ideal of morality is the log- 
tical outcome of the Christian religion, in its most pro- 
gressive state of modern development; that, to cut 
away the moral instruction and discipline of the school 
from all sanction of religion and the Scriptures, would 
be to insult and misrepresent the people of the United 
States, and virtually deliver up the children to be in- 
structed according to the system of one of the smallest 
cliques in America, the materialistic philosophers who 
propose to govern the republic on the theory that there 
is no God in the world and no immortal soul in man. 
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SECTARIANISM. 

The time has come to analyze this public scarcecrow 
of “ sectarianism ” that is brought out, like a mischiey- 
ous boy in a white sheet, whenever the state attempts 
anything which any disaffected class chooses to stigma- 
tize as “ Puritanism,” or “Moral Legislation.” What 
do we mean when we say our government is op- 
posed to sectarianism, and holds all forms of religion 
as equal before the law? We do not mean that our 
government has no moral basis ; that American society 
is utterly indifferent to the everlasting distinctions of 
right and wrong, and to the social and political ideas 
that have come forth from different systems of religion. 
On the contrary, in its opposition to that European im- 
perialism, hereditary aristocracy, union of church and 
state, and order of society which is all bound up with 
certain forms of religious faith, it is invincibly opposed ; 
and to the Greek Patriarch, the Pope of Rome, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, we are a sectarian govern- 
ment. To that wild and witless democracy of Com- 
munism that raves through the secret societies of 
Continental Europe, and would swamp Christendom ina 
mire of social anarchy, it isunalterably opposed, and to 
this class of agitators is bitterly and hatefully sectarian. 
It is sectarian in its opposition to every form of Pagan, 
Mohammedan, Medizval-Catholic or any other old or 
new form of religion that ultimates itself in anything 
save the free American Republic, based on the Golden 
Rule of Christ, which our people have toiled and fought 
two hundred and fifty years to establish. We do pro- 
tect men in the right to think, talk, and print everything 
this side of public indecency and private scandal of the 
grossest form, But when we come to overt action, the 
free-and-easy disciple of the all-out-doors theory of gov- 
ernment is apt to find himself in a “ straight and narrow 
way,” compelled by contribution and law to walk in 
that path of Christian morality, drawn by the higher 
civilization of Christian lands, embodied in the com- 
mon sense of right in the American people. And to 
ask that a people that has just spent three billions of 
dollars and sacrificed half a million human lives, and 
plunged itself in financial embarrassment and political 
peril for a generation, shall recklessly give up its chil- 
dren to be indoctrinated in the special moral code of 
any sectarian priesthood, or any clique of self-styled 
philosophical or scientific anti-religious savans, is a piece 
of political impudence that needs only a fair look in the 
face to be repudiated. Spite of the feeble knees of a 
minority of the senators of the Congress of the United 
States, the American people will finally incorporate in 
the national Constitution a provision against the divis- 
ion of the common-school funds among religious cr 
anti-religious sects. Spite of the combination of high- 
churchism, communism, and ring politics in our metro- 
politan cities, the American people will continue to in- 
struct their children in common schools in that common 
Christian morality of which the New Testament is the 
text-book, without which American civilization is only a 
soap-bubble, glittering as it explodes into its elemental 
suds. The American people propose to do a defi- 
nite thing,—in their opinion the best thing yet done 
in human affairs ; and will neither be scared nor coaxed 
out of that purpose, by any shrewd theory of a despo- 
tism that would crush, or a license that would dissipate 
the American Republic. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The time has come when the history of the American 
people should be one of the indispensable studies in 
every common school. It should begin in the primary 
grade, with familiar stories told by the teacher, illus- 
trated by;pictures, and such objects of local and anti- 
quarian interest *as the neighborhood affords. It 
Should be linked with the geography lesson, at every 
point, that the childgmay realize the growth of every 
portion ‘of the country. A readable treatise on 
American_ history, thoroughly illustrated, should be put 
into the hands of the pupil as soon as he can read in- 
telligently, and never leave his desk till the day of grad- 


uation. The character and deeds of the noble dead 
should become as familiar as household words. The 
charms of music and art, as far as the schoolroom 
allows, should awaken the love of country and inspire 
the patriotic fervor of the children. And through all 
should be enforced the great lesson of American life,— 
that we are what God has permitted us to become be- 
cause of the character of the wisest and noblest who 
have gone before us; that every departure from the 
law of Christian morality has scored itself in war and 
calamity ; that only by repentance and bloody atone- 
ment have we been saved from national ruin. 

Especially should our history be taught, “line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,” to the children of our 
adopted citizens. Our Irish and German parents can 
better afford to give their children extra hours for this 
study out of school than leave them in ignorance of the 
history of their adopted country. Our colored schools 
need this discipline especially to fit their scholars for 
the citizenship so perilously thrust upon them by the 
providence of war. Could we launch a generation of 
voters upon the country, twenty years hence, with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the settlement, growth, establishment, 
and reconstruction of tne republic, how many ugly 
questions in politics would answer themselves ; how 
many chances of wholesale misleading and abuse of 
the confidence of well-meaning classes of men would be 
avoided. An ignorant zeal, even for honesty and re- 
form, is a poor outfit fora voter in times like these, 
when the devil never appears in native black, but mas- 
querades in the garb of sanctity, patriotism, and espe- 
cial fitness to save the world. It may not be easy in 
all communities to do this ; but the willingness to face 
the realities of American history will be a good test of 
the standing of any community. If any set of people 
anywhere, is found dodging or perverting its les- 
sons, we may know there is a class that will bear 
vigorous watching, and re-double our efforts to lead 
their children into the truth of national affairs. 


THE TEACHER. 

But all things in the common school are vain without 
the teacher fit for the occasion, well appointed 
for the mighty work. And that brings me back 
to you who have borne with my discourse here, 
to-night. If I have seemed to be moving through 
a region of impracticable ideals, I can only say that in 
this direction our best people are looking for national 
salvation out of the common school. We cannot ex- 
pect an institution so elaborate and expensive will be 
cheerfully supported and defended against its multitude 
of enemies, unless it is demonstrated that it is the great 
seminary of national character, the finest instrument to 
mold all sorts and conditions of children into solid 
American citizens. And, with all respect for the faith- 
ful teachers who hear me, I say, that more and more 
will the people demand of you, not merely a competent 
knowledge of afew books or sciences, not alone facility 
in turning off the routine work of the schoolroom, but 
a central force of character, an aptitude to shape the 
moral nature of the child, a dignity of purpose and con- 
centration of aim that shall be an assurance of success. 

Especially, should our young women-teachers take this 
new phase of popular sentiment to heart. The time is 
coming when it will be regarded disreputable for a young 
woman to teach acommon school with no higher aim or 
broader views than are often seen in the ranks of the 
profession. Our American girls should remember that 
it is no longer “ladylike ” to affect ignorance, or lack of 
interest, in the history and public affairs of their coun- 
try ; that, more than presidents and senators, do they 
form the character and inspire the aims of the future 
voters of the land ; that they need especial care to rise 
up to the occasion and be, not only what they are now, 
examples of humanity and refinement, but, also, of 
stern truthfulness, justice, and implacable public virtue 
to these little ones. 

To my mind, no public man is so much to be envied 
as the able superintendent of schools in a great city, or of 


public instruction in an American commonwealth. He 
is, indeed, called to be a minister of wisdom and right- 
eousness to the children who are soon to possess that 
city or State, for good or ill. When the battle is 
raging, every soldier looks for the standard, and while 
that floats in the sky, at the head of the column, the 
good fight goes on. Teachers, our standard is the 
American character, enlightened and exalted by the 
best experience of the past, the broadest culture 
of the present, the loftiest inspiration for the centuries 
to come. Plant that standard on the roof of the school- 
house ; work, toil, fight upward toward it; and what 
you cannot accomplish will be done, through you, by 
God, to the glory of the republic that lives and trusts 
in Him. 


_ 5A VONAROLA, 1498. 


As on some noble mountain height I stand 
And see the promise of a golden day, 

While still the vales below are cold and gray, 
And night hangs brooding o’er a sleeping land : 


I, conscious of the glory near at hand, 

With burning eyes, exultant, stay and stay 

To catch the first glimpse of the godlike ray 

Ere down the mount it leaps with progress grand. 


Oh, wake, ye dormant nations, wake, awake! 

Behold the sun of Truth is risen on high! 

Out from the bonds of superstition break, 

And claim the splendid prize of liberty! 

Forget the dead past for the future’s sake : 

Where falls, where falls the tree there let it lie! 
NATHAN DOLE. 


Evils of Self- Reporting. 


BY MISS N. C. WENTWORTH. 


Dr. Mayo, in his most exeellent article upon 
“Truthfulness in the Schoolroom” (an article which 
ought to receive the careful consideration of every 
teacher in the land), makes the assertion that “ the 
high-minded teacher will constantly look within herself 
for the explanation of untruthful habits in her pupils.” 
No doubt this is so, yet however faithful this inward 
scrutiny may be, it will avail nothing if the teacher, of 
her own free will, or in accordance with the wishes of 
her principal, continually “works an abomination and 
maketh a lie.” A deliberate system of tempting pupils 
to falsify in order to escape puishment, is as wicked as it 
would be to tempt them to steal. 

The system of self-reporting, so much practised in 
many parts of our country, is, we believe, as pernicious 
to the morals of the rising generation as was the teach- 
ing of old Fagan, the Jew, who daily instructed Oliver 
Twist and his companions in the science of ‘varefully 
abstracting and secreting a “ wipe” or a purse, with re- 
wards and penalties attached to success or non-success. 
The story of Washington and his little hatchet con- 
veys an excellent moral, but unfortunately our children 
are not all Washingtons, nor are cherry-trees, in this 
utilitarian age, known by them to be held in such light 
esteem by their honored sires. Moral courage had a 
severe fall in the garden of Eden ; a fall from which it 
has never recovered, and the Psalmist was not as hasty 
as he imagined when he said, “ all men are liars.” 

In the eye of the law, every person is supposed in- 
nocent until he is proven otherwise, even the hardened 
culprit not being obliged to plead guilty when charged 
with the commission of the most dreadful crime. The 
judge on the bench, the lawyers at the bar, and the 
jury in the box, give him the benefit of the possible 
doubt. 

But the judge that sits at the schoolroom desk ex- 
pects each pupil to pronounce authoritatively upon the 
question of his own guilt or innocence, and to bring in 
his own verdict ; the sentence being, too often, pro- 
nounced and executed by the judge not according to the 
real facts in the case, but in accordance with the schol- 
ar’s own version. 

Every instructor should be his own detective. It isa 
part of the duty for which he is hired, and he has no 
right to put the responsibility upon the pupil. The 
system of monitorship, once so prevalent, is happily 
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passing into oblivion, and the more baneful system of 
self-reporting should speedily follow. 

“It is the glory of a student to conceal a thing,” once 
travestied a pupil, whose phrenological development in 
the region of reverence was not specially noticeable ; 
and our own experience in the school room has served 
to confirm the truth of the parody. To out-wit the 
teacher is considered an object worthy of much effort, 
and he who succeeds in accomplishing it is looked upon 
as ahero. Occasionally an instructor is to be found, 
who being entirely honest herself suspects no trickery 
in those under her care. Such an one is to be pitied. 

The writer, while teaching a school of girls, once had 
an assistant of this character. Miss L. was inexperi- 
enced in teaching, a poor reader of human nature, and 
being herself guileless and truthful, believed every one 
else to be the same. Accordingly, she seated her geog- 
raphy-class in alphabetical order, and daily commenced 
the recitation at the same corner and with the same in- 
dividual. A few days sufficed for each one to learn the 
routine, and then the deception began. A picked out 
her questions and learned her answers ; B did likewise, 
and so on to the end: Omega doing just as Alpha had 
done before her. This went on swimmingly for a time, 
and might have continued to the close of the term, if 
Miss Alpha had not become so vain of the achievement 

as to boast openly of the success of the plan. The 
gentle teacher was not more grieved than astonished 
when she was informed of this attempt at wholesale 
deception on the part of her class. Indignation at 
being outwitted found no place in her gentle soul, but 


that is not the point herein at issue. 
acter of the child is at stake ; he sees in the system of 


head for very shame, that she had placed a temptation 
in the way of the child, and had herself disobeyed the 
injunction of the apostle, “ Let no man put a stumbling- 
block, or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.” 

A bad example is as contagious in a school room as 
the measles or the small-pox ; and if truthful James, who 
has been reared on a strict diet of orthodoxy, hears 
wicked Bill, whom he knows to have whispered at least 
twenty times during the day, report himself as perfect 
in conduct, he feels that it will be an injustice to him- 
self if he has to pay a penalty for one word of commu- 
nication, while Bill goes unpunished for a score, and 
hence learns to put on as unblushing a face and to an- 
swer perfect in as bold a tone. Morever, if Bill is con- 
fronted by his instructor with the intimation that he has 
been untruthful, he will not be slow in reiterating his 
first answer, and thus sin be added to sin. 

Let no one say that children ought to be truthful ! 
So ought Adam to have been, who was created in the 


image of the Father ; so ought Abraham, who was the 
“ father of the faithful ”; so ought Samson, who was the 
chosen of God to deliver Israel from the Philistines ; 
so ought David, who was a man after God’s own heart ; 
so ought Peter, who was a chosen apostle of the Son of 
God. But all of these falsified in view of impending 
evil. 
that possesses the same humanity, without the same age 
and experience? 


And who can expect anything better of a child 


It may be said that the teacher is not deceived, but 
The moral char- 


her faith in the honesty of human nature was sorely|self-reporting an injustice done to himself,—a habit of 
shaken, and she grieved that the love and kindness|lying fostered in others, and a premium openly paid 
with which she had met her pupils had received so base| to those who can add falsehood to falsehood. He sees 


a return. 


that the boldly wicked can go unpunished, and argues 


If the disposition to impose upon a teacher’s credu-|as does the boy who stands before ‘the writer at 
lity be so great, how much greater will be the temptation |the present moment, and who is the victim of this un- 


to deceive when there arises the question of self-crim-|j 


ust system: “I don’t care if I do whisper, and then 


ination! It is barely possible that one scholar in| answer perfect ; for the boys around me talk all the 
twenty, when asked to report his own conduct, day/|time, right before the teacher’s eyes, and she lets them 
after day and week after week, may in every instance] off day after day, because they give in perfect at night.” 
answer correctly, but we believe the estimate is higher} This boy loves his teacher, and would be honest, if she 
than frail humanity will bear. Especially will it be if] gave him encouragement to be so. 


communicating by signs be included in the report, for 


The writer has spoken strongly upon this subject, 


it requires an exceeding length of memory to be able| because she believes it to be a serious evil, and because 
to tell how many times one has pointed the finger or|she has (though never having practiced the system dur- 


nodded the head during the day. This estimate is 
based upon the supposition that every self-reporter de- 
sires to be truthful in his statement ; but how much 
will it be reduced when we consider in connection with 
such, those who prevaricate through forgetfulness, those 
who slur over the answer ; those who compromise with 
conscience by giving in a partial report, and those who 
deliberately and unblushingly falsify. A very recent 
case of slurring the answer has come under the writer’s 
observation. A young girl, well-taught and well-bred, 
was called upon for her nightly report ; a clean record 
in the school of which she is a member expects, in re- 
sponse to the roll-call, the answer perfect (as to con- 
‘duct), perfect (as to recitations); imperfect — five, re- 
sponded the girl ; the imperfect being given in so low a 
tone that the teacher asked for a repetition: five was 
the reply, and the conduct of that girl, for that day, 
still stands perfect. A companion who gave her answer 
in honest tone, was retained after school, and paid the 
penalty of her disobedience ; but was accosted by the 
other, on her way home, with “Why didn’t you answer 
low, as I did, and then you wouldn’t have been obliged 
to remain ?” 

The writer being a visitor one day at a self-reporting 
school, listened with astonishment to the answers given 
at night to the plain questidn, in connection with the 
roll-call : “ Have you whispered to-day?” Seventy pu- 
pils responded to their names, and not twenty of them 
truthfully. To one who answered, “No, ma’am!” the 
teacher laughingly said: “ Not whispered, Jennie! why 
I have seen you whisper no less than a dozen times.” 


pserved for future publication. 


ing her experience in the school room) been personally 
acquainted with its workings and its baneful effects 
both in the school and the family. 


St. Paul, as if inspired upon this very point, says: 


“ But when ye sin against the brethren and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ”; and again he 
says, “Take heed lest by any means that power of 
yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak.” 


. Free Gymnastics for Schools. 
BY KATE BEARDSLEY FORD. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

_ And just here occurs to me a grave objection, which 
may present itself to those observing the sets I shall 
describe and explain. The foot movements are some- 
times thought to be too noisy, disturbing adjoining 
apartments, and injurious to the walls of the room 
below ; and I should be sorry to have it understood 
that I approve of the boisterous stamping and almost 
unendurable noise attendant upon gymnastic exercises, 
as sometimes taught. The stepping should, in every 
case, be done lightly, and with the toe rather than the 
heel. It would be impossible to hinder entirely their 
being heard in rooms adjacent; but several rooms so 
situated might easily arrange their programmes of ex- 
ercise for the day, so that all shall be in motion at 
once, and thus no ope annoy his neighbor. The two 
sets following are of the same length, — others are re- 
Frequently, at the com- 
pletion of the second, to give variety and make further 


The teacher laughed, when she should have hung her 


use of what has been gained, the two are used simnlta- 


neously by alternate lines, teaching thus control of the 
body and concentration of thought. They may also be 
used as one set, adding the second to the first without 
pause ; or one or both may constitute a kind of “round,” 
two cr three lines working together, beginning alone, 
and at the end of thirty-two beats being followed by 
the next division of two or more lines, and so continu- 
ing to the end: those commencing, of course, being the 
first to stop. In this case, all need to take position to- 
gether, and those waiting should maintain the same, as 
nearly motionless as possible. 

In all the exercises the pianist can aid the gymnasts 
by varying the playing as taste will dictate, playing 
somewhat louder during the body and foot movements. 
When a set is well learned, it should require for its 
renee not more than one minute of time. 


FIRST SET. 

Position erect, hands closed, and on the homes 
Right hand out and back 4 times, - 8 beats of time. 
Left hand out and back 4 times, $4 “6 
Both alternating, right beginning, then left, sant 

ing right move away from the chest, while left 

moves toward the same, and vice versa, 
Both simultaneously, Y's 


Both hands simultaneously on enti back to 
tion, up and back, front and back, down and 
back, the whole repeated three times: in all, 32 


Arms out, hands open, 
Fingers snap, 
Hands clap above heads, 
Arms in position, 
Arms out, hands we 
Fingers snap, ° 
Hands down at ce 
Arms in position, ° 
Above repeated three clase, smiths: in all, 32 beats 
The last time, instead of arms returning to ition, the 
elbows and wrists must be bent, the back of the fingers y pineed 
a hod sides, and the finger ends at the arm-pits, preparatory 
or 


Right hand pushed forcibly down, fingers open, 1 nest of time. 
Right hand back to position at arm-pit, - it ” 


Same repeated threetimes, . . 

Left hand ditto, . 

Both alternating, right pears first, 8 beats of time 

Last time, instead of seterelag to iiaiatin, hands on hips, 

thumbs back, palms in front. 

Body motionless, head bent over to front, 2 beats of time 


Body motionless, head in position, 
Body motionless, head bent back, . 
Body motionless, head in position, 
Head movements, repeated as above, . 
Body motionless, face turned to right,. 
Body motionless, face in position, . 
Body motionless, face turned to left, . 
Body motionless, face in position, 

Last head-movements repeated, ‘ 
Body bent forward, face looking at floor, 
Body in position, ° 

Body bent backward, face looking at odiing::’. 
Body in position, ° 

Feet unmoved, body turned to right, . 
Feet unmoved, body in position, . 
Feet unmoved, body turned to left, 
Feet unmoved, body in position, . 


Step with right foot forward, 
Right foot again in position, . 
Same repeated, . . 
Left foot forward, . 

Left foot in position, . 

Same repeated, 
Same stepping back instead of front, 
Step with right foot forward, 
Right foot in position, 
Left foot forward, 

Left foot in position, 

Same repeated, . 
Similar stepping 


sss RFE ESSE 
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In the first division of the above set, the simple, for- 
cible movement of the arm must not be mistaken to 
mean founding the chest. This would be harmless, 
were the air-cells of the lungs always fully inflated with 
pure air; but it is hardly safe to trust so serious a 
matter to the immature judgment or carelessness of 


children ; and, in their zeal to work rapidly and well, 
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they will need to be reminded of the same thing, it 
may be, many times. 

In the same division, instead of the arm being ex- 
tended and the hand brought to a level with the shoul- 
der, the elbow is bent or the hand drops too low. 

Beginning the second division, notice that, on the 
first beat, the hands must move out, but the snap of 
the fingers must come on the following beat. The 
hands should clap, too, above the head, not in front of 
the face. 

In the last part of the second division, notice that 
the hands ought to move downward, in as near a 
straight line as possible ; not obliquely outward, with 
fingers bent all the way. 

At the first of the third division, notice two beats are 
given to each movement of the head. Strictly speak- 
ing, the moving occupies but one beat, and ‘¢he head is 
motionless on the second beat. The body movement 
forward and backward should be in the same manner. 
In both the last-named motions there is a tendency to 
hold the head erect, which gives the performer a most 
grotesque appearance. This is usually corrected by 
requesting the learner to look at the floor when he 
bends toward the front, and at the ceiling when he 
bends backward. 

In turning the body to the right and left, the motion 
should be made again in one beat of time, but ¢hree 
beats of rest should follow. Observe that the feet are 
moved only in the last division. Do not forget to step 
lightly and on the toes. 

: SECOND SET. 


Body erect, fore-arms at right angles to arm, hands firmly closed 
_ and in front. 
Right hand thrust forcibly and directly forward 


and brought back to position 4 times, . . 8 beats of time. 
Both alternate, right hand beginning, 


Both at once, . tis 
Both hands closed and at once moved out at 

right angles with body, inside of hands upward, 1 beat he 
Arms remain horizontal, hands turned till back 

Same repeated three times, - . . +. 6 
Twisting of fore-arm and wrists continued, but 

upward instead of out, thumbs out at first, 8 “ ” 
Same toward the front, thumbs out at first, . 8 “ ad 
Same with hands down, thumbs out at first, . a...” 4 


Between the movements out, up, front, and down, both hands and 
the arms should assume the position taken at the beginning of 
the set. 


Both hands thrust out in the same manner as in 
the preceding, but with opening and shutting 
fingers, instead of turning wrists; at first beat 
fingers should open; at second, close, etc.,out 8 beats of time. 


The outward movement of the hand in the last case, and the 
opening of the fingers should be done at once, with one beat of 
time ; upward movement, movement to the front, etc., the same. 


Arms up, and fingers open and shut, . 8 beats of time 
Finger and arm-movements repeated, 


Last time,stop with open hands. 


Right shoulder elevated and lowered fourtimes, 8 “ - 
Left shoulder elevated and lowered four times, 8 “ g 
Without bending much at elbows, swing the 
arms low around the body, first behind it, 
Swing to the front in same manner, > 
Same repeated, last time interlacing fingers, 
Throw hands clasped above the head, 
Throw down in front, hands remain clasped, Ba - = 
Throwing repeated, same as above, . 
The whole repeated in the same order, hie 7 
Foot-movements same as in first set, with the ad- 
dition of throwing clasped hands above head, 
the feet moving toward the front at the same 
time the hands are thrown above head, and 
drawn back to position while hands move down 
in front, makinginall, . 


‘Take care, in the first and second divisions, that the 
elbows are not bent, but that the arms at first describe 
as nearly a straight line as possible ; and, while twist- 
ing the arms or opening the fingers, that they retain 


the same, 
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While performing the exercises given in the last part 
of the third division, and all of the fourth, avoid bend- 
ing the elbows, and describe a slight curve at the wrists. 

Beginners need caution, too, about exercising too 
violently when commencing, or continuing too long at 
atime. If care is not taken in regard to this, lame 
shoulders and aching backs may possibly indicate act- 
ual harm done the body, and very probably will be the 
germs from which will spring a most luxuriant and 
troublesome growth of fault-finding. 

And, finally, while avoiding strong draughts, de prod- 
igal with fresh air. The school room is rarely visited 
ne vitiated air is the exception, and pure air is the 

e. 


MATHEMATICS. 


THE “RULE FOR SIGNS.” 

Mr. Editor :—I have followed your reference to page 
209, Vol. I., of the JouRNAL, and have tried to apply 
“The ‘rule for signs’ which will apply in all cases.” 
Will you pléase say whether the rule is correctly ap- 
plied in the following cases, and if not, please explain? 

(1) Woe X 

(3) X We X PW = — 

(4) X X Woe = — Wake. 

Please show how the rule applies 

to What part of a (—) for each 

and X waa result here? 


In short, please discuss the whole subject of signs, 
as they are applied to radical quantities. Your limited 
discussion of signs seems so plausible, I desire to see 
a more full development of the subject. Nothing, I 
conceive, would subserve the purpose of the JOURNAL 
better. Yours, J. S. R. 


In reply to the above, we would say that in the four 
cases given, the “rule of signs” is rightly applied. It 
is claimed for the rule that it is not easy to misapply 
it. The whole thing rests on these two definitions of 
notation. 

(1) The sign — reverses the direction of the quantity 
before which it is placed. 


(2) When the sign — is affected by an exponent, its]. 


power is taken as many times, or such fraction of its 
power is taken, as is indicated by the exponent. 

It is this second definition that enables us to deter- 
mine the sign of a product. When several negative 
factors are to be put together into a product, as —a X 
—b xX it may be expressed thus: adc. It is 
true that we do not use the expression (—)*, but we use 
what is equivalent to it, (—1)*. We do not mean that 
(—)® and (—1)° are, when taken alone, equivalents ; 
but when joined with other factors, they are so. When 
the exponent of the sign — is an integral number, it is 
easy to determine what sign will express the direction 
given to the quantity, since an even number of reversals 
are equivalent to no reversal, and an odd number to one 
reversal. When the exponent is fractional, we shall see 
that it is no more difficult than when integral. Take a 
few illustrations, in which we shall use the notation 


(—)}, etc. Take, first, Lae Yi Now, we have only two 
directive signs, + and —, and the question is, which 
one of them will express the }¢ power of the sign —? 
We readily see that neither of them will do it, for what- 


ever sign shall be equivalent to (—)3, two such signs 
must be equivalent to a whole minus sign. But neither 
two plus signs nor two minus signs have the force of one 
minus sign. . We must therefore consider the quantity 


having before it (-)? as half reversed, and therefore 
lying out of the line of our investigation. We call 
such quantities imaginary, and their direction can only 
be indicated by a negative sign under a fractional ex- 
ponent. 
Take (—)*. Here we find that, as three negative 
signs are only the same as one in power, this expres- 
sion (-)>= —. In like manner we find (—)* can- 
not be expressed by either sign, and must be reckoned 
as 1 of a reversal, and therefore makes the quantity im- 


aginary. (—)*=—. = = 
cannot be farther reduced, 
(—)*=:—. Without going further, we see that when 


the numerator of the fractional exponent is 1, that ex- 
ponent may be removed, and the sign — will express 
the direction, if the denominator is odd ; but if the de- 
nominator is even, it must be regarded as a partial re- 
versal, and will render the quantity imaginary. 

It remains to consider those cases in which.the nu- 
merator of the exponent is notunity. It is evident that 
only fractions expressed in their lowest terms need be 
considered, though the method applies to all. 


=+* 
=Ht=+ 
= 

From these illustrations it is easy to deduce a gen- 
eral rule for the sign —, under any fractional exponent 
whatever. It would be this: Reduce the fraction to 
its lowest terms, and if then both terms are odd, 
use — ; if the denominator alone is odd, use +, and 
if the numerator alone is odd, it cannot be expressed 
without a fractional exponent, and the quantity affected 
by it will be imaginary. 

To revert to the cases given by “J. S. R.,” we have 


| already said that the “rule of signs” is properly applied ; 


but we must not be understood to agree to his multipli- 
tion. (—a)* x (—8)* does not equal (—ad)*, but 
(ab). A similar criticism will apply to (2) and 
3). (4) is right. We presume “J. S. R.” did not in- 
tend these for correct multiplications, but looked only 


to the signs. ‘To apply the rule to (—a)* x (—a)§, we 
shall have (—1)* a* =(—1)*a* imaginary. 
Also (—a)* (—a)* =(- 1) #8 at 5? — ab 

We agree with “J. S. R.” that no more important 
matter in mathematics than this “ rule of signs ” can be 
found, and if anybody can say anything better than has 


already been said, it shall have a place in the Jour- 
NAL, and the author receive our tha d 


* Since three plus signs are equivalent to one. 


Good Words. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND AMONG EDUCATORS. 


I turn for information and instruction to THE New-ENGLAND. 
The high ideal it constantly holds up is often a great discourage- 
ment to me, but by daily, earnest striving, I hope at some time to 
reach it. If you have copies of the lithograph of Mr. Mann I 
should be very glad to receive one. I would like to place before 
the scholars of our high school the picture of one who did so 
much for the cause of education. H. W. F., Augusta, Me. 


I am so pressed with other matters that I have only been able 
occasionally to glance over some of the numbers of the JouRNAL 
or EpucaTIon, but I am endeavoring to make them useful among 
our local teachers. I have especially directed their attention to 
Mr. Emerson’s “ Reminiscences.” Those seem to me especially 
valuable, as practically directing education to the formation of a 
manly and noble character a3 its first object. . 

ROWLAND G. Hazarp, Peace Dale, R. I. | 


I could not do without THe NEw-ENGLAND any more than I 
could without a daily paper. It serves my purpose as well in 
Pennsylvania as it would if I were a New-England teacher. I 
hope the time will soon come when, for the good of education in 
the United States, the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL Shall be the sine 
gua non of every live teacher in the land. 

H. N. W. Hoyt, Supt. V. B. W. S., New Brighton, Penn. 


I have taken THE JOURNAL from its first issue, and value it 


very highly. Not a week passes but that I receive from it valu- 
able ideas with regard to my school work. A. F. P. 


I have presented the claims of THE NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EpucaTIon, as I believe it to be the dest educational paper now 
published. JOHN OGDEN., Worthington, Ohio, 

Iam very much pleased with THz JoURNAL, and feel that I 
cannot pass my vacation without it. M. 

THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL is to me a most welcome weekly 
visitor. T. Smiru, West Chester, Pa. 

I am only a common-school teacher, but I find your valuable 
paper meets many of my wants. J. W. J., Port Union, O.. 

THE JOURNAL is an excellent paper. ‘ 
S. M, E., Bernardston, Mass. 


An advertiser suggests that THz NeEw-ENGLAND has outgrown 
its name, the house having received orders all the way from Can- 


ada to California. 
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The New-England 


measure, avoirdupéis weight, troy weight, and apothe- 
caries’ weight, also the cubical contents of the measures 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, of capacity, and the weight of water each one holds, 


The Maine Journal of Education, 
The Massachusetts her 


Teac 
The Rhode-Isiand 8 
The Connecticut School 
The Kt rten Messenger 
‘And The College Courant. 


and the weight of a cubic inch, foot, etc., of water, may 
learn why the Metric System is coming into univer- 
sal use. 


THE arrangements are now perfected for the national 


A WEEERLY JOURNAL, 


Published under the auspices of the American 
wi 
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Institute of Instruction, | conference of the libraries of the United States, to be 


held in Philadelphia October 4, 5, and 6. It is ex- 
pected that every public library in the country will be 


TW "Simonds, N. Hampshire. represented by its librarians, and the libraries of the 
M., Massachusetts | Dominion of Canada, and even those of England, will 


also be represented. Delegates from several English 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 23, 1876. 


To all Interested. 


Owing to a change in the business management of the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, occasioned by the death of 
Mr. C. C. CHATFIELD, I have assumed the position of Publisher, 
and shall conduct its affairs on a liberal basis. The marked 
favor with which our Journal has been received by Educators 
and the Press in all parts of the country, and by leading authori- 
ties in other lands, is most gratifying. Teachers have found our 
columns well filled with able and practical thought. School 
Officers have most cordially endorsed our efforts and have aided 
the circulation of THE New-ENGLAND. Families regarditas an 
excellent home journal, treating of matters interesting alike to 
children and adults. Publishers and Advertisers attest its great 
value as a medium between themselves and the great educational 
public whom they serve. Our aim will be to sustain and, so far 
as possible, to advance the interest and value of THE NEw- 
ENGLAND, and in addressing the Press and the great body of 
our patrons, both publishers and subscribers, we have to ask only 
a continuance of the favor and patronage which have hitherto been 
so generously bestowed. Our work is in such perfect harmony 
with all the interests of society, that we are assured of a cordial 
good wish and a ready word of commendation from all friends 
of truth and progress. Very truly, 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
Publisher of The New-England. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Connecticut will 
meet at New Haven, Oct. 19, 20, and 21. 


Tue California educators will meet in an educational 
convention next Tuesday, Sept. 26th, and continue in 
session four days. 


Orpers have been issued by the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia approving the plans submitted 
by the board of school trustees, to reduce by two 
months the term of instruction in the public schools, in 
order to keep their expenditures within the amount of 
money provided by congressional appropriation and 
taxation. This will make the school term eight months, 
instead of ten months as heretofore, and it is not cer- 
tain that they can be kept open even eight months with 
the funds provided under the democratic system of 
economizing. 


Tue Metric System of Weights and Measures has 
been adopted in France, Germany, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Southern Europe, and South America, and has 
been legalized in Great Britain and the United States. 
Any one who will try to write down the common tables 


of long measure, cubic measure, liquid measure, dry 


libraries have been designated, and are now on their 
way hither. The governmental department of educa- 
tion has taken a decided interest in the matter, and 
Commissioner Eaton will be present and read an im- 
portant paper. Subjects bearing on questions of in- 
terest will be presented by the prominent librarians of 
the Union, and discussions upon the themes presented 
will follow. 


Tue Commissioner of Public Schools of South Caro- 
lina has issued an official circular to the county com- 
missioners of that State, recommending THE NeEw- 
ENGLAND BuREAU OF EpucarTION as the best medium | 


-80| for obtaining competent teachers for the South. Such 


an act is not only a well-deserved compliment to New 
England teachers, but it is also good evidence of a 
spirit of cordial and fraternal feeling between the peo- 
ple of the two sections, so far as educational questions 
go. Our own experience in a trip through the South, 
satisfied us of the generous spirit of the educators of 
that section ; and so far as in us lies, we shall do all 
in our power to foster the sentiment of fraternity, and 
an enduring loyalty. Education makes us one. 


MAINE is prolific in schoolmasters. Her sons and 
daughters are everywhere, and wherever they are they 
are successful. The colleges of Maine, with her nor- 
mal schools, are all at work, fitting men and women for 
teaching, and they cannot stay at home. Their enter- 
prise leads them to the best fields, and their industry 
entitles them to the highest rewards of success therein. 
In New England, and out of it, they stand in the front 
rank of our profession. In Massachusetts especially, 
we find some of the strongest of the well-educated 
teachers of Maine, and just now the city of Newton 
has called to superintend her schools the State Super- 
intendent of Maine, Hon. Warren Johnson, who is 
known as a clear-headed, well-disciplined, and an inde- 
fatigable worker in the educational field. Massachu- 
setts, as well as the country at large, has great need of 
just such men, and we bid her colleges and schools 
God-speed in raising teachers for America. 


THE practical wisdom of the Boston school com- 
mittee appears in the rule which establishes five ses- 
sions per week instead of six for the city high schools. 
The reasons for the change relate to pupils, parents, 
and teachers. Because our youth are free to be driven, 
it does not follow that we should keep them always at 
work, The tension needs to be lessened for one day 
in the week at least, in order that better work may be 
done in the other five. Youth needs muscle as well as 
brain-power, and city boys will get none too much of 
the latter, even with the whole of Saturday for a holi. 
day. The “too much study ” argument will have a most 
satisfactory answer in the good blood which is made by 
a free day to hunt, to chase, to frolic, and to engage in 
manly sports. The boy or girl of too many books, of 
too many lessons, and of too long continuance at study 
is not the boy or girl who will stand first in the well- 
disciplined school of life. Brawn and brain are good 
yoke-fellows, and we commend the new school commit- 
tee for an act which is full of humanity, as well as ed- 
ucational reform. Go on; there is more to be done. 


The Pictorial Art in the Common Schools. 


Amid the heated and often verbose discussions of 
educational reform, a quiet revolution is actually being 
effected in educational methods. The marked charac- 
teristic of this change is the utilizing of faculties which 
have been hitherto chiefly ignored in the school room, 
though pretty thoroughly tested by those whose only 
opportunities for mental growth have been simply living 
with all the windows of the mind wide open. As acer- 
tain practical philosopher remarked, not without a 
touch of spite at the school-men, we are not likely to 
profit much by methods of instruction adapted to dis- 
embodied spirits, until this “ too, too solid flesh shall 
thaw.” While yet the soul “lies tangled in her mortal 
coil,” sense-perception will be the initiatory action in 
her most brilliant exercises. 

Probably most of us who went through the primary 
and intermediate courses in the early days of the graded 
system, and recall the peculiar stupor which we ac- 
quired under a discipline whose ideal of deportment was 
silent immobility, and who realize now, in all the con- 
duct of our weighty affairs, the dependence of the mind 
upon the electric influence of the senses, wonder how 
the feeble spark of intellect managed to glimmer on, 
while, cased in the sense-lulled clay, we exercised in 
mental gymnastics and abstract formulas. If any one 
doubts the native vigor and far-reaching power of early 
observation, let him consider, at this moment, with what 
vivid fidelity in detail he recalls the tangible accessories 
of his primary training, let him remember the persist- 
ence with which he strove to link them, in some impos- 
sible chain of-cause and effect, with those acts of pure 
intellect that comprised his appointed tasks, and he 
will admit the victory achieved when nature and art, the 
material object, and the pictured image, are introduced 
into the class-room, and pupils bade to handle, to look, ~ 
to wonder, to inquire, and thus to learn! 

In this better training lithography, photography, and 
the chromo are destined to no inferior position. By 
these the topography of the telescopic world, and the 
fairy structure of the microscopic, are set forth in that 
language of color and form which is their only ad- 
equate expression ; better still, the wonders of art are 
brought side by side with the treasures of literature. 
Such works as Prang’s plates are already as indispen- 
sable to a school library, as the Encyclopedia or Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. 

Consider, for instance, a plate of architectural par- 
allels: perhaps the subject is the Doric style, illustrated 
with a single column from the Greeks and Romans. 
There on the one side stands the Greek, a marvel of 
just proportions and pure lines- The only touch of 
mere ornamental effort is in the curved echinus ; and 
that is so subordinated, it seems only a circle of illumi- 
nation determining the reflection of light to the grand- 
est contrasts of light and shade along the shaft. So 
perfect is the correspondence between the work and 
the underlying idea, that the column stands not asa 
member self-complete, but bears throughout the sug- 
gestion of supporting force ; and instinctively we lift 
the eye upward to the superincumbent structure, and 
behold the consummation of the high ideal in the suc- 
cession of architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

There on the other side stands the Roman. It pos- 
sesses the same elements, but the slight exaggeration of 
the echinus, the displacement of the columns, throwing 
them under the triglyphs, and thereby sacrificing the 
idea of supporting force to that of ornamental relation, 
the lowering of the architrave and consequent increase 
of the decorative surface of the frieze,—this conscious 
effort for superficial effects obscures the majestic sym- 
metry. These are not more truly contrasted points in 
art than in national character. The impulse of the 
Greek was to the realization of the ideal ; that of the 
Roman, to the revelation of self; the former was the 
inspiring, the latter the aggressive people. 

Of still greater interest to teachers is “ The Pictur- 


esque World,” now in process of publication by Estes 
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and Lauriat,—of greater interest because it embraces a 
wider range of subjects, affording rich instruction con- 
cerning art, ancient, medizval, and modern. 

Perhaps there is no artist of whom it is so hard to 
form a conception as Michael Angelo ; and of all his 
works perhaps none is so little comprehended as the 
compositions in the Sistine chapel. In the work men- 
tioned, the subject has been managed with wonderful 
skill. The success is due at once to a masterly man- 
agement of light and shadow, and to the essential force 
of wood engraving, which is especially adapted to 
grand conceptions. 

The triumph of these plates is that of the Sybil Ery- 
threa, She sits the central and controlling presence ; 
her massive frame expresses the physical force of the 
warrior, while the majestic beauty and rapt expression 
of her face, and the sublime repose of the whole grand 
figure, reveal the sacred, mysterious power of prophetic 
inspiration. The subordinate forms repeat the essen- 
tial qualities ofethis exalted being: thus the torch 
bearer, her penetrating vision, and the firm, compact 
form, and tense muscles of the supporting genii, her 
Titanic strength. Perhaps, however, the most valu- 
able quality of the engraving, is that it conveys a forci- 
ble idea of the true architectural relations of these 
compartments. They are not suspended or applied 
decorations, but integral parts of the solid structure. 

The study of such a plate is the study of Michael 
- Angelo himself ; it certainly reveals three characteris- 
tics of his genius: namely, his vigorous imagination 
concentrated in the central idea, his endless fertility of 
expression elaborated in the minor details, and that 
comprehensive power which made him at once artist 
and architect. With such appliances in the school 
room, we may hope to instruct scholars in that element 
of art which is incommunicable in language. 


Obituaries. 


— Amherst College and its alumni have lost another 
strong friend and supporter in the death of Prof. E. S. 
Snell, which occurred on Tuesday of the present week. 
His life-work is identical with that of the college ; and 
of him, with Professor Tyler and the late President 
Hitchcock, it may be said, with reference to the early 
history of the college, “ Quorum pars magna fui.” 
He was born in North Brookfield, October 7, 1801, and 
fitted for college partly with his father and partly at 
Amherst Academy. In 1819 he entered as a sopho- 
more at Williams College, and at the close of junior 
year went with President Moore to Amherst. He was 
the first scholar in his class of three, and delivered the 
salutatory oration, as no valedictory was delivered at 
the first commencement in 1822. From 1822 to 1825 
he taught in Amherst Academy, first as assistant and 
then as principal. At the organization of the faculty 
under the charter in 1825, he was chosen tutor. In 
1827 he was made instructor in mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy. In 1834 he was made full professor 
of those branches, and has filled that professorship for 
a period of nearly fifty years. In 1860 Amherst Col- 
lege bestowed on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and in 1865 Western Reserve College gave him 
the same degree. Professor Tyler in 1871 thus wrote 
of him: “The man who, for exactness, clearness and 
method in teaching, has no equal in Amherst, and no 
superior anywhere ; who, as an experimental lecturer, 
to say the least, cannot be surpassed ; and who, by his 
own mechanical ingenuity and handicraft, and by his 
progressive mastery of the science, with a compara- 
tively trifling expenditure of money by the college, has 
kept his cabinet abreast of the most costly apparatus of 
the richest colleges in the land ; while at the same time 
he has invented and constructed not a few machines, 
illustrative of mechanics and physics, which are not to be 
found in any of them. Simple and modest himself 
almost to excess, it was long before he was fully appre- 
ciated by others.” Professor Snell was a wonderful or- 


ganizer, had a grasp of technicalities most marvelous, 
was so methodic in his habits of study and life, that he 
was regarded as Zhe Regulator at Amherst ; profoundly 
conscientious, patient, and devout, he was an, example 
to students, such as is never lost to memory or daily 
experience. Four years at Amherst with Professor 
Snell as an instructor and a living teacher, was a moral 
fortune to every alumnus. 

Retaining his powers with wonderful freshness until 
within a year or two, and his active work of teaching 
mathematics and natural philosophy up to the present 
college term, it became apparent during the last year 
that his work with the institution was nearly accom- 
plished, and provision was made at the recent meeting 
of the trustees in Springfield for filling his department, 
continuing his salary and his lectures as he had strength. 
He was popular with his classes, and his influence 
among men is a lasting monument to his excellence as 
a man, a teacher, a scholar, a Christian. His loss will 
be felt most truly by those who knew him most com- 
pletely. 

— Bishop Edmund Storer Janes, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, died in New York, on'Monday. He 
was born in Sheffield, Mass., April 27, 1807, and most 
of his early life was spent in Salisbury, Conn. He 
taught from 1824 to 1830, studying law during his leis- 
ure time. But he changed his purpose, and in 1830 
received an appointment in the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. He was ordained deacon in 1832, and elder in 
1834. He studied medicine in connection with his 
theological studies, and in 1842 received the degree of 
M.D. from Vermont University. He was appointed 
financial agent of the American Bible Society in May, 
1840, which position he held till he was elected bishop 
in 1844. In late years he has been a leading member 
of the Methodist Church in this country. 

— The Rev. Samuel T. Adams died at South Acton, 
a few days ago, aged 79. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, of the class of 1818, and was about, if not the 
last of his class. In his earlier years he was a teacher 
at the South and in the grammar schools of Boston. He 
was a Newton theological graduate, and an ordained 
preacher of the Baptist denomination. In his later 
years he lived a quiet, retired life on a small farm. 
He was, to a considerable extent, a contributor to the 
public journals, and was considerably interested in ed- 
ucational matters. 

— The Hon. Sir John Richard Swain, justice of the 
court of Queen’s bench, is dead. He was educated at 
University College, London, and received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1839, and in 1843 he was elected a fellow 
of that college. He was created a Queen’s counsel in 
1866, and in the following year appointed to succeed 
the late Mr. W. M. Hindmarsh, Q.C., as attorney-gen- 
eral for the county palatine of Durham. He became 
one of the justices of the court of Queen’s bench, Jan- 
uary 9, 1872, and was knighted April 23, 1872. 

— Prof. Charles Davies, author of the standard al- 
gebras, arithmetics, etc., and formerly connected with 
West Point Academy, Trinity College, Columbia Col- 
lege, and the Universiiy of New York, died at Fishkill, 
N. Y., Monday, aged 70. 

— Miss Louisa J. Lewis, an assistant teacher in the 
Point street grammar school, Providence, died last 
week. She was a successful teacher, and most truly re- 
spected by her associates and pupils. 

— Hon. John Purdue, founder of the Purdue Uni- 
versity of Lafayette, Ind., to which he gave $150,000, 
died suddenly of apoplexy. 


Tue Otp SoutH ts SavepD! Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars are in the hands of the trustees, and the 
old church, with its historic memories, and the land on 
which it stands, belong to the American people, as a 
dearly-cherished legacy of the past. It will be used as 
a depository of historic collections, and it will stand in 
the midst of the busy city of Boston, to remind her 

ple, and the visitors who shall enter, that patriotism 
is better than wealth, and that the history of the past 
lives in the busy present. 


Religious Exercises in thé Public Schools. 


[In answer to our inquiry as to methods of conducting the de- 
votional exercises of our public schools, we have received many 
replies, and shall give below condensed statements from several 
correspondents. The interest in this subject is so general that 
the publication of these letters may awaken more thought upon 
the subject, and call out a clear and strong expression of opinion 
as to the form of the service and the principles which govern 
their introduction. We shall omit names and localities from the 
correspondence.—ED, ] 

A High School. 

The devotional exercises of our school consist of singing two 
or three verses of a sacred hymn, reading (without comment) a 
short selection from the Psalms, the Gospels, or Epistles of St. 
Paul, and a short extempore prayer. The exercises generally oc- 


cupy from teh to twelve minutes. Although there are several 
Catholics in the school, no objection whatever on the part of any- 
one has been made to the devotional exercises. A. F, P. 


A Grammar School, 


The following is my method of conducting morning exercises in 
the school room. Requesting close attention from the pupils, I 
read an interesting portion of Scripture, and talk with them about 
it. Then closing the Bible, I repeat a verse, and give an oppor- 
tunity for all to do the same, using no compulsion. The result 
has been a growing interest in the exercises, and quite frequently 
every member of the school will have prepared a verse. Some- 
times the girls have given me a pleasant surprise, by —. and re- 
peating in concert a Psalm. e then repeat the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert and sing. 

A Grammar School. 

It is my custom to have devotional exercises immediately after 
roll-call. We first read, usually from the New Testament, the 
school reading alternately with me. Sometimes we read not more 
than a half-dozen verses, sometimes a whole chapter, though gen- 
erally not more than fifteen or twenty verses. After the reading 
we have prayer, sometimes audible, sometimes silent, in either 
case generally closing by repeating the Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
join who feel so disposed. After prayer we sing a piece from any 
book with which the school may be supplied. In an experience of 
nearly five years I have never had any objection urged against my 
opening exercises, so I cannot say how they would be met. On en- 
tering a school I usually ask how many would like to join with me 
in reading in the morning, saying that no one will be obliged to 
do so, but that I will be glad to have all read who have not con- 
scientious scruples against doing so. Usually a large majority of 
the pupils join in the exercises, if not at first, they do in a few 
days, Catholic pupils often joining with the others. I think the 
value of such exercises depends very largely upon the manner of 
the teacher who conducts them. J. P. B. 

From a School Superintendent. 

The time set apart for devotional exercises in our schools each 
day, is from 8.45 to 9.00 o’clock a.m. In the high school, a short 
hymn is sung by the school, and a lesson from the Bible read by 
some teacher, closing the exercises by repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
followed in concert by all pupils who wish. In the lower schools, 
teachers and pupils alternate in reading the Bible-lesson, after 
which all repeat the Lord’s Prayer or some Psalm, when a familiar 
hymn is sung—often two or more as time permits. Although we 
have a large Catholic element in our schools, as yet no objections 
to our simple method have been raised. . C.J. 

From a School Superintendent. , 

The devotional exercises in the Female High School, the prin- 
cipal informs me, occupy from eight to ten minutes. There are 
both Jews and Catholics in school. The Lord’s Prayer is usually 
recited, other prayers as occasion may call for—as in case of death, 
or other calamity occurring in a family, when reference is made to 
it with consoling words to the sufferer are used. The selections 
are mostly from the Old Testament, with occasional readings from 


the Sermon on the Mount. It is well understood, that the priv- 


ilege is granted to those who may have scruples in attending these 
exercises, that they may wait in an adjoining room until they are 
over, when they may join the class to which they belong. None, 
however, have availed themselves of this privilege, during the 
fourteen years of his principalship, and in the use of the prayer, 
whatever it may be, they all bow their heads in humble devotion. 
although they are not required to conform to this external sign, 
In the Boys’ High School the exercises are conducted, in extent 
and character, much in the same manner. R. W. 5. 
From a Gr School Principal. 

In regard to the religious exercises in school, about which you 
asked for information, there is great diversity in this city. The 
committee, however, limit the time to fifteen minutes. Reading of 
the Bible and prayer in all the schools is varied by singing and 
chanting in some. But few of the children take part in the read- 
ing, and I cannot hear of any teacher who comfe/s pupils to join 
in the prayer, though a becoming Fauna is generally mildly en- 
forced. he Lord’s Prayer is usual form, though original 
efforts are quite common. 


An Academy. ‘ 
The morning session begins at 8.50 a.m. We allow ten min- 
utes for devotional exercises, which consist in the reading of the 


Holy Bible,—plain text,—and the offering of pr: by the 
ceptor. All our students heartily unite in the service, oe 
. A. 


One correspondent replies, — “ Discontinue morning devotional 


exercises entirely.” 
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{It is earnestly hoped that all who feel an interest in this most vital department 
of school education, will avail themselves of the opportuntiy afforded in these col- 
umns of the Journat, to make any suggestions in Primary work, or contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. All such are in- 
vited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Co-surn, South Boston.] 


THE CREATION. 
A LESSON FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Your children have come to you now, this lovely autumn month, 
fresh from summer beauty with its wealth of flowers, and out of 
the freedom of absolute unrestraint. They have drank deep 
draughts of God’s own pure air, have revelled in fields of blos- 
soms and waving grass, and have looked upon sunrises and sun- 
sets with all their grandeur of luxuriant cloud-scenery. If there 
be these who have not experienced these, they are the unfortunate 
ones of earth, to whom! the glories of creation are yet to be re- 
vealed. But, while thus seeing, and loving, and appropriating, 
they yet know nothing of God’s work in making this beautiful 
earth for even them. What more fitting time, then, while the 
memory of it all is so green, to tell them what you yourself have 
learned, and which has so opened your heart to love and reverence 
the Great Giver of every good ! 

With these thoughts crowding thickly, as I look at the 
little Bohemians arrayed before me, I know that I may safely 
venture with what I so wanted them to know. In this spirit I be- 
gin, and as I never restrict their answers during this lesson, — for 
it is a lesson, of vastly more importance to them than to learn, 
during the same 5, was to dispose of “ scye,” etc., I do not re- 
quire the raising of hands. This gives infinitely more freedom, 
and we are all a class together. 

“Where have you been, children, during this nice, long va- 
cation ?” 

Numerous answers and many smiles,—“ playing,” “ out into the 
country,” “down to father’s shop,” “ selling papers,” and the like. 

“ Did you see flowers, and trees, and hills, and water, and green 
grass?” 

“ Oh, yes! yes! ever so much of it!” from all over the room. 

“ Now, children, I don’t suppose you thought of it while you 
were having so good a time; but can you tell me who made them 
for you?” 

Yes, indeed, they know that very weil, but beyond the mere ab- 
stract knowing, they have no adequate, definite idea. 

“ Well, I think you would like to know a little more about it, 
and then, when you knew how good God is to everybody and al- 
ways has been, it will be a great deal pleasanter for you to love 
Him and try to mind Him.” 

They are wide awake now, and we notice a little hitch or two, 
here and there, to get a better, because more comfortable, position. 
Let them: for consider, if you were in order, “like a spitted tur- 
key,” —i. ¢. according to somebody’s else ideas, — you wouldn’t 
more than half enjoy what would otherwise be for you a feast of 
good things. . 

“Do you think there ever was a time when there wasn’t any 


beautiful world ?” 


They have never thought much about it, but now, from the na- 
ture of the question, it comes to them that there was such a time, 
and the dawning intelligence becomes a fixed fact. 

“ Yes, and God called it into existence by His power. Did He 
have anything to make it of, do you think? If your father is going 
to build a house, can he sit down and say, ‘ I want a house to come 
up there, all built,’ and have it come ?” 

That’s rather a novel idea, but they say “ No, indeed, he must 
have boards and nails, and bricks and mortar, etc., to make his 
house of, and then do it with his hands.” 

“ Yes, that’s true, but God not only put the beautiful things to- 
gether to make this earth for us, but He created them, also.” 

So then I repeat to them the all-inspiring verse, — “ And God 
said ‘ Let there be light and there was light’!” telling them that 
God did these wonders by the might of His voice. 

They have a good conception of /ight because it is made present 
to them through the sense of sight. 

I am now fairly launched on my lesson, and I call the fingers of 
the right hand in play, marking the first element in the scale of 
creation, by the thumb. Then the next, air, which is indicated 
by the first finger. But about this there is more to say. 

“Children, blow upon your hand ; do you feel it?” “ Yes,” in 
answer. 

“Can you see it?” “No.” 

“When you are out in the street, can you see the dust blow and 
the leaves on the trees move?” “ Yes.” 

“ What does it?” “The Wind.” 

“ Yes, and that is what we call the air. Wecan all feel it and see 
what it does; indeed, we should die without it to breathe,-but we 
cannot see it itself.” 

“Now, how many things have we?” “ Two.” 

“ Tell me what they are.” 

They show me by their fingers that they remember. First, 
Light ; then, Air. © 

“ How did God make these things ?” 


“ By speaking.” 

“ That's right. Now we will talk about a third thing,” and on 
the second finger we loca‘e it for memory’s sake. 

“Clouds. ave you ever noticed the clouds ?” 

“O, yes;” and one little fellow has been delighted with the red 
and the green and the gold of a lovely sunset; another has “played 
sheep” with the fleecy clouds he has watched flitting lazily across 
the sky; another and another something else, till, finally, all can 
tell of some picture of cloud-land. A drawing lesson is no more 
important than this rousing of the sense of the beautiful in Na- 
ture. Foster it, and you are making unconscious artists ! 

“ What comes out of the clouds?” 

“Rain,” “hail,” “snow,” “ lightning,” “wind,” is answered 
variously. 

Having talked of the clouds a minute or two, we come to num- 
ber four, on the third finger. 

“The next thing God made was the Sea. Have you seen the 
sea?” 

Some of ‘them don’t know that the water, round whose pebbly 
shores and in whose cool edges they dabble with their little bare 
feet, is the sea, but when they come to know it, they are happy as 
with the thought of a new friend. They have watched it, and can 
tell you about it in calm and storm. 

Now the fifth, on the fourth finger. 

“ What do you suppose God was making this world for ?” 

“ Why, to live on!” of course. 

“Yes; but you couldn’t live on the water, could you?” “ No.” 

So then God made the Dry Zand. He gathered the waters in 
one place and made the dry land appear; and by the might of 
His power He keeps ‘the waters where they are, and they do not 
flow over us. Did you ever stand close to the water’s edge, and 
see it roJl up and lap your feet, and then roll back again, 
coming, the next time, a little farther up, so that you would have 
to get out of its way ?” 

Yes, they have done that very often, and many of them can tell 
you marvelous stories of the ebb and flow of the tide, and what 
they, individually, have seen and undergone. 

“ Well, God does not let it come too far. He holds it as in His 
Hand ; and it, together with alljthe things which He has made, are 
subject to His will. Now, children, how many things have I told 
you of” “Five.” 

“ Tell me what they are.” 

They answer,— pointing, —“ Light,” “ Air,” “ Clouds,” “ Sea,” 
“ Dry Land,” thus fastening the order of creation indelibly in their 
minds. 

This conversation, treating merely of the e/ements, is sufficient for 
one lesson, and is as much as they can digest readily. The rest 
comes in order, and forms the subjects for three more lessons. 
As we get deeper into the wonderful story the interest heightens, 
and there is no difficulty, I can assure you, in keeping them wide 
awake and securing their undivided attention. M. P.C, 


THE TRIALS OF CHILDREN. 


“Their angels do always behold the face of my Father.”’ 
No class of subjects is more largely dwelt upon than that which 
spreads before us for our sympathy, the trials and tribulations of 
mankind generally. That they are many and grievous we all do 
know, but our little ones have éAgir trials, too; and a quiet talk 
over this phase of the thing may not be without its value. 


Let us take a walk down the aisles of our schoolroom this pleas- 
ant morning, among the half-a-hundred little fettered souls, and|. 
make a general survey. No need to tell them just why you are 
there,—the very fact of your presence, with a word and a smile 
scattered here and there, is ample cause for a bright smile in re- 
turn. But now we are there for a purpose, — looking for reasons, 
and shall we not find some to prove the fact of “children’s 
trials”? Yes, right here, by their very presence this lovely morn- 
ing, we see one. Actually, to the little feet which so love to run 
and jump over the green earth, or even through the dusty streets,— 
no matter where, so that they are /ree,—is it no trial, think you, to 
come to a dead stand-still, ranged in line and steadied after the 
plummet order? Can you really wonder that, sometimes, if it is 
not very pleasant within the walls, they break away from bonds 
and assert their primitive need? This is no argument in favor of 
truancy,—please do me the favor not to draw such an inference ; 
but only to prove to you that it requires a positive effort,—uncon- 
scious, it may be, but still an effort, — to turn the feet, each day, 
toward the place where this quiet is exacted. 


But we have all the sympathy in the world with the little fel- 
lows, so while duty calls upon us to be firm in the performance of 
this particular duty, let us bear in mind that it is one of the chil- 
dren’s trials to so comport themselves that there is no necessity for 
areprimand. Little heads love to turn; I should like to see the 
man or woman who hasn’t an almost irresistible desire to look 
round, if even the smallest occasion demands: and, demanding, 
show me the full-grown head that wou/dn’t turn roynd on provo- 
cation, so true is it that some element in the character, — is it curi- 
osity ? — must be satisfied. How, then, when “ mischief-John” at- 
tempts to set half-a-dozen by the ears in his immediate vicinity ? 
Perhaps the disclosure he seeks to make is not of importance 
enough to change the affairs of the nation, or to corrupt poli- 


ticians, but is it no trial for the tempted to resist ? 


Look at that lunch neatly done up, fresh from home and 
mother, tucked away so safely in the corner of the desk. The 
little fingers are itching to make their way in among the dainties, 
the little mouth is watering to have just one taste, and the nose is 
a constant reminder of the joys of the feast to come! We can 
not fetter thoughts, you know; they will run riot over that little 
parcel. Indeed, how do we know but the child ate his breakfast 
so long ago that he is really hungry, and knowing all the time that 
he has the means within his reach to satisfy his wants, is it no 
trial for him to await in patience your time? A half-eaten apple, 
with its juice and its pulp in such alarming proximity to the 
senses, which must forego and be denied, is a trial of huge pro- 
portions. 

I tell you these things, which seem so small to us, are the moun- 
tains of a child’s existence. He gets over them, through much 
tribulation, and while we don’t know the exact experience 
of any one, — save only our own! — we yet know, if we will but 
stop to think, that there is many a stumble and a tip-up before he 
gets fairly over. Childhood’s tears are likened to April showers, 
— quickly over — and so they are, but oh, how deep and intense 
while they do last! A little one loses a trivial thing, and lo! the 
flood-gates are opened and the shower comes. He has had but a 
limited experience, my friend, and to him the treasures of Gol- 
conda would hardly compensate him for hf$ loss! The posses- 
sions of a child can usually be condensed into one pocket,} but 
to intrude upon its sacredness is to rob him of what he holds very 
precious. His father’s bank, maybe, holds all Ais earthly posses- 
sions, and the feelings that come to him, should any burglar’s 
hand, for instance, revel too freely amid its treasures, are only a 
type of those which come to the little child when what he holds so 
dear is taken from him. Is it no trial, then, for him to submit to 
you his treasure? His little heart bleeds at every throb. It 
doesn’t last long, to be sure, and it is well it does not, but the ¢ria/ 
is the same. 

There is a phase of trial, however, which our survey reveals to 
us, of infinitely larger compass. Look into that face; read the 
lines of suffering about the sweet mouth! There is a story of 
privation there, — no tender sympathy at home; no kind hand to 
smooth the rough way,— to pick away the thorns; the privation 
may not be of food or raiment, and yet be as truly a dearth of 
food to the hungry soul! Is it no trial to bear the burden of life, 
to that little child? If love be a/ways wanting, meat and drink 
will not make him happy; and one has reason to shrink before the 
thought of the character which may be thus developed; a char- 
acter of indifference, of hardihood, and perhaps, in later years, of 
revenge for such a fate. O yes, this is too severe a trial for one 
to bear unscathed! But see! now is the time, and here, in your 
schoolroom, is the place, to bring about a different order of 
things. The little spirit is plastic, easily moulded, and what is 
wanting everywhere else can be made up here. 

The teacher holds more power for weal or woe than she really 
knows ; and decyphering character, as she should certainly try to 
do, and applying herself accordingly to remedy such evils, her in- 
fluence is well-nigh boundless. 

It is one thing to teach, and it is quite another to make the 
children /ove that teaching ; and in proportion to the love engen- 
dered, the trials melt away and disappear. If it is only hard drill- 
work and nothing more, with no expressed appreciation of the 
labor done,—no matter if it be bunglingly, so it is conscientiously, 
—then an opportunity is persistently lost to reduce the ny of 
“trials” which beset the paths of our charge. 

One little face haunts me always: a sweet, sad face, on which, — 
in the six months he was under my care, J ever saw a smile! In- 
terested ever; of perfect behavior ; the little head true to the 
line; the little feet still and quiet ; clean in dress; neat in person; 
never absent; in all things a model scholar! Where was the 
baneful secret ? what was the primary cause of this endless mel- 
ancholy? Ah! parents don’t know what they do when they en- 
gender such burdens on their helpless offspring! 

Dear little fellow! no beguiling the sad lines to ripple into 
smiles, no breaking through the settled expression, which, though 
so solemn, was ineffably sweet. My heart went out to him in 
love, and though his little hand would steal into mine and 
the gentle eyes seek mine inquiringly, he never for one mo- 
ment forgot to be sad! I don’t know where he is now, but 
though. my mortal eyes did not see the angel which was round 
about him, my inner eyes are conscious of its presence, and the 
knowledge comes to me sweet and powerful, that my boy had an 
inheritance from the beginning, and that it was nearer to him then 
than I knew! 

It is very seldom that childhood is ponstaliad to be habitually 
melancholy ; indeed, this is my one solitary example, but the little 
fellow was happy in school; nothing could induce him to wander 
away; and I fancy the secret of it was, he found there what little 
of happiness was destined to fall to his lot! 

Teachers, make them a// so, if you can; there are trials enough 
for them to bear at the very best; books and work are not so much 
the burden, as the restraint and constraint. Seek to lift all that 
lays in your power, and in these high-pressure days, while you 
must peremptorily reach the standard, put your love and gentle- 
ness underneath and bear them over the breakers ; remembering 
that for every one of the little immortals you are nurturing, there 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 
Summer in Liebenstein.—(Continued.) 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FESTIVALS. 

The recognition of the analogy between spirit and phenqgenon, 
and the deeper understanding of the involved law, which rules alike 
in both, must lead to the insight that natural organization and civil 
arrangements need for the constitution of the whole, correspondent 
articulation ; and this insight will impel individuals to the consci- 
entious and free fulfillment of their civil duties, and the support of 
national order. And with this the conditions would be fulfilled 
for reaching national unity. 

Therefore nationalties must recognize themselves as individual or- 
ganisms in the whole of humanity, in order to realize unity of life 
in themselves, — in ‘the conscious community of their parts, and 
lead the way through their unity with each other to the condition 
of the highest community, the union of all nations upon earth. 
Through the union of these conditions, humanity is realized as a 
conscious spiritual whole, and thereby is the unity of life repre- 
sented fully and completely in the universe. This mode of view- 
ing of Froebel’s agrees in common features with those of some 
other philosophers, especially with Avause’s, Not less is it in uni- 
son with the Christian idea of redemption, taken in its deepest 
meaning. 

To the realism of our time, this would be nothing more than a 
worthless hypothesis, in so far as it did not lead, in its consequences, 
to a practical educational result. The immediate practical appli- 
cation, which Froebel makes possible, stands in contrast to that 
philesophical system, — if not in opposition, — and is of the great- 
est importance. 

Oar time wishes to know nothing of mere speculations, which have 
no practical results for the bettering of human society, as was seen 
in the last century. Science to-day moves in the service of prac- 
tical life, without on that account giving up its aim for itself. Froe- 
bel’s method of education is the practical result of a philosophical 
view of the world by which, for the first time, a complete embodi- 
ment of abstract ideas, and their immediate realization in deeds, 
may be brought forth ; and thus this practical philosophy of Froe- 
bel’s is separated completely and fully from all other philosophical 
systems. 

In the association-movements, which rule at present, Froebel 
saw a token of the idea of unity governing the times, whose ulti- 
mate goal he designates as unity of life. This unity, making itself 
felt for outward and material aims, is the precursor of the com- 
ing spiritual unity, which is Froebel’s highest ideal ; and whose 
final aim is union with God. 

For the realization of the pure humanity involved in it, is needed 
the full and complete development of every individuality. The 
more independently human nature shows itself as peculiarity in in- 
dividuals, the more unfettered and free they can move, materially 
and intellectually, the more capable they become of union with 
the whole, and of free self-renunciation, under law. The greater 
wholeness and community can only be really a living fact, when it 
goes forth from the narrowest circle, the bosom of the family as 
the earliest unity of life. Only the moral and consecrated family- 
life can lead the wider circle of life to conscious community and 
bring it near to the highest ideal of a perfected humanity. 

But a truly noble family springs out of the first and most orig- 
inal union of two mortals,—marriage. According to Froebel, the 
contrast of a man and woman waited, is the most sublime and 
divine of all earthly manifestations, exalting man to the image of 
God. It is the fundamental condition, the highest law for the 
progress of mankind, and thereby for the progressive manifestation 
of God in humanity. The perfect man, according to Froebel, is 
the trinity of father, mother, and child, which is the first connec- 
tion of opposites originating humanity. The eternal law of con- 
nection is love, divine, all-penetrating love, which streams into the 
world out of its source in God as the life-principle through the 
smallest visible organism up to the highest spirits that have con- 
quered the human and risen up to divinity, to oneness with God. 

This (Froebel’s) view of the world is to serve as the highest goal 
and pole-star of human education ; and the child and his very first 
impulses of life already may be considered as the seed-corn of hu- 
manity. The conquest of self-seeking egotism is the most impor- 
tant precept of education for this end; for selfishness isolates the 
individual from all communion, and kills the life-principle of love. 
Therefore the first and best thing in education is to earn to love,— 
to break up the egotism of the individual, and to lead it from the 
first step of communion in the family through all the following 
steps of all the unions of life to the love of humanity, to the highest 
self-conquest through which man rises to divine unity. 

This is the same thing that Christendom designates as the following 
of Christ, and expresses in the words ‘ Love one another,’ ‘ He who 
loves not his brother whom he has seen, how can he love God,’ etc. 


CHILD-FESTIVAL AT ALTENSTEIN,. 


Because Froebel holds fast upon the connection of the greatest 
with the least, and wishes to have it considered in education, we 


must investigate its application to child’s play, which mirrors the 
being of man in its universality, and intimates the seed-point of 
human culture in its condition of unconsciousness. Because of 
this very unconsciousness, it is of the greatest importance that the 
understanding of the grown-up should come to the help of the dark 
striving of the young child, in order to point out to the blind im- 
pulses that are endeavoring to express themselves, the right way 
of reaching their aim, and also to bring out the right meaning of the 
symbolism expressed in the childish endeavor, in the most suitable 
form to give direction to the later conscious life. 

The undeveloped mind needs sensuous perception, the visible 
sign, in order to arrive at an understanding of truth, as the savage 
needed his festivals ; as the people of antiquity personified their 
more cultured ideas in the forms of their gods ; as even the Chris- 
tian Church has felt obliged to use the symbols of the cross and 
the star, in order to be comprehended ; so the deepest need of 
childhood is to make the intellectual their own through symbols, or 
forms of sense, : 

Those symbolic representations are in the first place necessary 
for this, in which the children in their own persons symbolize,— 
bein g /ays, in which a company of children are’ representations of 
some fancy lying at the foundation, whose meaning they bring out 
by action. 

Froebel’s movement-plays have this aim ; for they are, in a cer- 
tain sense, dramas in a childish form, and make the ideas of chil- 
dren objective to themselves. The child’s soul unconsciously 
seeks for the meaning of all appearances surrounding it, but needs 
guidance to be able to discriminate them truly ; and this understand- 
ing cannot be gained merely through words, but only by the actions 
connected with the words, and their own action above all. The 
religious representations that prevailed in Greece, in the form of 
games, like the Olympian, etc., satisfied this intimate want for the 
people, to whom religious ideas were thereby kept in view. The 
world idea that prevailed at the time was chiefly made intelligible 
by dramatic action, in the form of plays. In the blooming season 
of the Greeks, the harmony of the sensuous and intellectual world 
expressed itself as with no other people, and is therefore the right 
representative of the ideal season of youth in all men, The for- 
mation of the beautiful was the deepest need of a people cultivated 
in all their senses; therefore it shows more than any other the 
needs of youth still living in the world ofthe senses. The intellec- 
tual or higher contents of life, the ideas of the true and the beauti- 
ful, must be symbolized, if they are to come to an understanding, 
and drive out the vulgarity of lower sensual pleasures. 

The capacity for the conviction or sense of truth is killed out in 
the childish heart, when the truth is presented to it only in the form 
of abstract language, and offered naked. More than one aspect of 
history teaches this ; and yet people persist in it, and offer religion 
and philosophy to youth, exclusively as doctrine. Froebel wishes 
to awaken original conviction and original insight, by religious 
acts, and by recognition of concrete things, which is truly philo- 
sophical, and prepares for religious doctrine and philosophical 
knowledge. Rousseau expresses his coincidence with this plan of 
procedure in these words: ‘ Every truth given too early (by words 
merely) plants the seeds of a vice in the childish soul.” 


The symbolic plays of the kindergarten will cultivate youth to re- 
peat the symbolic plays of the Greeks; but of course they are not 
to mirror the views of the Grecian world, but of our own time, and 
at the same time, therefore, to prepare them to enter into the spirit 
of the age, which will be manifested in the near future. The play- 
exercises of youth, which succeed those of the kindergarten, are to 
bring about new festivals for the people ; and these, in their turn, 
this practical result : to teach unity of life, which requires generous 
cultivation of intellectual as well as material relations. Life in its 
principal domains should be considered, in order that the ideal 
side of living reality should mix with the earliest knowledge of 
things. Every child, without exception, learns indirectly more 
than directly,—that is, rather by its own experience than by instruc- 
tion. The organized playground, the school-garten, the play-shops, 
artistic exercises of every kind, and excursions into the country, 
offer means for what is required in connection with the school of 
learning. Singly, none of these things would avail. There must 
be an organizing idea connecting them all into one whole. 


Without Middendorf, the play-festival could not receive its 
whole consecration and significance ; so he was obliged to come to 
it ; and he arrived at Marienthal from Keilhau one evening, at the 
end of August, wearied with the journey, the last portion of which 
he had made on foot. Heated and dusty, but with a countenance 
beaming with joy, he gaily accosted Froebel, with whom I had 
been making some preparations with reference to the impending 
festival. Froebel had already arranged everything he could; had 
had communications with the teachers of surrounding districts; had 
chosen the playground in the park surrounding the castle of Alten- 
stein ; had drawn up the plan of the games, and had also practiced 
many of the songs and plays with the teachers of his normal class, 
and the children of the Liebenstein kindergarten. 

It was arranged on the same evening with Middendorf, that both 
friends should determine the next day the time and details of the 
festival. They were to send for the teachers of the different vil- 
lages, that they might come, together with their troops of children, 
to the palace, and at the time designated. I was deputed to 
invite the Duke’s family, which was at the castle of Altenstein, 


and to introduce them to all parties ; and they readily gave friendly 
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consent, and the Duchess offered to furnish the children with milk 
and rolls, 

On the day before the festival, which was arranged for the 4th 
of August, Froebel and Middendorf scarcely had a moment to sit 
down, so eager were they in making the preparations, The joy 
of their souls was visible in their faces, like that of mothers the day 
before Christmas. To make children happy, blesses all human 
hearts, 

With the penetrating glance of the weather-wise, Froebel con- 
templated the evening sky. All signs gave best promise, and this 
promise was fulfilled ; for a warm summer day, not too hot, shone 
in the blue sky, on the beautiful festival of love, the first child’s fes- 
tival of this kind. 

On the 4th of August, at two o’clock in the afternoon, more than 
three hundred children, in five different columns, came from the 
neighboring little city of Salzungen and the surrounding villages, 
Liebenstein, Marienthal, Schweina, and Steinbach; the teachers 
and kindergartners at their side, decked with garlands, came sing- 
ing into the great square, which had been chosen for the playground, 
the Altenstein plateau. At the entrance, upheld by oak wreaths, a 
large crown of flowers was placed, in the midst of which was to be 
read the words of Schiller: “ Deep meaning lies in childish play.” 
The troops of children, with their teachers, from the various dis- 
tricts, distinguished by different-colored bows of ribbon, had assem- 
bled from the village of Schweina, that lies below Altenstein, in 
the place designated for them. Those coming from the more dis- 
tant Salzungen, approached upon wagons, decked with green fes- 
toons, in order to arrive at the same time at the playground, where 
they were received by Froebel and Middendorf. 

These columns, coming from various directions, the variety of ages, 
the difference of rank and degrees of culture to which the children 
belonged, especially marked by the children of the guests at Lie- 
benstein,—all this manifoldness had its special meaning with Froe- 
bel. It was necessary, in order to represent his idea of the unity 
of life. Play and its joys were to unite the different spheres of life, 
the inhabitants of different regions, and in various callings and 
grades of culture, in a common elevation, through ennobled enjoy- 
ment in play, just as public worship unites all individuals in relig- 
ious devotion, ’ 

An order went out immediately for arranging the columns of 
children in eight different circles, which surrounded the centre of 
the great square. Each of the circles was led by its teacher, or 
one of the kindergartners belonging lo Froebel’s school. 

The spectators were arranged outside of the square, in the 
shadow of the surrounding wood. There was a beautiful inter- 
mingling of the people of the surrounding villages, in their costumes: 
there were the parents and sisters of the children, the inhabitants of 
the city of Sarbungen, and the bathing guests of Liebenstein. In all 
faces beamed that love which is to be seen in the countenance of 
the roughest man, when his highest feeling—parental love—is 
stirred ; and this love shone especially in the eyes of the old, white- 
haired peasants, who accompanied their grandchildren. The love 
of grandparents seems especially lively in the country people. Per- 
haps their narrow life, and the rest from heavy work which old age 
insures, leaves them to concentrate ail their feelings upon the chil- 
dren, with whom old age has so much sympathy. 

When the three hundred clear childish voices sounded in the 
opening song, it was accompanied by a kind of march-play, con- 
sisting of various evolutions of the different circles. Then the 
eyes of all sparkled with joy, and none turned their gaze from the 
players, who, like all simple children, entered into the play with 
joy and hilarity, indeed, with earnestness and devo- 

on, 


(To be continued.) 


— What we hear of Miss Burritt’s effect at the convention of 
New Jersey teachers at Trenton, suggests that it would be wise for 
those who wish to introduce the kindergarten into towns or normal 
schools, to send for her to come and make such explanations to 
meetings, called together for the purpose ; and she has exemplified 
her practical ability as a kindergartner so happily, by making into 
such a lovely unity with one another and herself, the little class, 
which is exhibited in the Annex of the Woman’s Pavilion, we 
think some normal school which is situated in a city should en- 
deavor to secure her to make a model kindergarten as a basis for a 
future training-class of kindergartners, Could there not be one at 
Stanton, Va., or some Southern city? 


—A child is holier than the present time, which consists of 
things and grown-up people, By means of the child you set in 
motion, through the short lever of humanity, that long one, whose 
wide sweep, in the height and depth of time, you can with diffi- 
culty measure, But you know, certainly, that moral development, 
like intellectual development, is the fruit of education. In this you 
impart heaven to the child, with a pillow on which he may rest, in 
whatever new lands he may hereafter visit, and a guiding-thread 
which will lead him out of whatever labyrinth he may be obliged to 
pass through.— Yean Paul R. ° 


— “ We stand before the world of childheod as Moses before the 
promised land—looking into it, but not able to get into it,” says 
Jean Paul, “yet we are making laws for it and forecasting its 
future. May we indeed be like him—inspired !” 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


What is Religion in the Public Schools? 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

Your correspondent, Mr. Alfred Young, in the issue of Sept. 
9, says : “ Schools in which religion is, by theory and practice, ig- 
nored, can never pretend to lay a basis of a pure Christian faith 
which, if well laid . . . would make of their children the; best 
possible citizens.” I have read Mr. Young’s letters in your jour- 
nal with much interest, and I am now tempted to ask Mr. Young 
to give your readers his definition of that, to me, much injured 
word, Religion. 

I read in the sacred book of both Protestant and Catholic the 
following : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God witn all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these TWO commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

I read further :—“ Pure religion and UNDEFILED dcfore God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

Will Mr. Young be kind enough to tell us in what State, city, or 
town there are schools in which religion, as above defined, is, 
either by theory, or, so far as is possible, by practice, ignored? 
And, again, will he be so good as to give us the names of some of 
those infidels, against whom he calls upon all good Protestants to 
fight, who object to teaching religion, as above defined by the 
highest church authority, in the common schools of the land? 

—_—o— E. 
The Adjective in the French. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In the JouRNAL of the 29th, “ Foreigner” (I refer to the un- 
happy one, who has been pestered by a “ Nouvelle Grammaire 
Francaise”), asks these startling questions, in regard to the position 
which the adjective is to have when used with an expressed sub- 
stantive: “ Does not the adjective in its plain, ordinary, concrete 
sense follow the noun? Whereas, when metaphorically used, it 
precedes the substantive?” (The italics are his.) I should like to 
call his attention (“ Foreigner ” is evidently a man), to um petit Pied, 
une jolie fille, une bonne pomme, une belle statue, un vaste jardin,” 
etc. By the word adjective, “ Foreigner” evidently means to in- 
clude only “ les adjectifs gualificatifs,” as the four sub-divisions of 
“ les determinatifs” are invariably used defore the noun. We 
never say “ hommes deux,” but always “ deux hommes” ; never 
“ moutre ma,” but always ma mouire” ; never “ personnes plu- 
sieurs,” but always “ plusieurs personnes.” The “ determinatifs” 
are always used before the noun ; and still I think that they are 
used in their “ plain, ordinary, conérete sense,” while 7 can see no 
metaphor in “ ux petit pied” and the other examples given above. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1876. BERTHA FAVARD. 

—_o— 
Recess or Recess? 
To the Editor of the New-England : 

The orthoepists are perhaps generally regarded as authorities 
on pronunciation. In some sense they are. They are experts. 
They decide questions. They, however, establish nothing. If a 
usage is respectably and sufficiently supported, they simply recog- 
nize it. Itis better that they should be conservative rather than 
hasty in sanctioning changes, even those which accord with the 
tendencies of speech. Buta speaker may be justified in some- 
times falling in with these tendencies, where the unrecognized pro- 
nanciation is prevalent. Indeed, it savors of pedantry to be very 
nice about a few words, such as recess’; but to be so heedless of 
errors of pronunciation and syntax, common only among the 
wholly illiterate, as to perpetrate one or more in nearly every sen- 
tence is inexcusable. 

In English pronunciation the tendency is to throw back the ac- 
cent of those words which when adopted had the accent on the 
last syllable, verbs excepted. Thus, con’vent, n., invent’,v. ; ad’- 
vent, prevent’, v.; con’ test, n., contest, v.; progress, pro- 
gress, v. Of words in -cess, the recessive accent of process and 
ac’cess is recognized. The dictionaries and schoolmesters teach 
us to say recess’ ; but in some, if not most, New-England commu- 
nities one has a respectable, as well as general backing, in saying 
cess. RURAL. 


—o—— 
Syllabication. 

A correspondent says: Let me remark, in conclusion, that the 
war of words lately waged through the columns of THz New- 
ENGLAND on the subject of spelling by syllables, has been to me 
very amusing, and I prophesy meekly to even the most intense ad- 
vocates of the system, that if their health does not fail them, they 
will soon see the day when all oral spelling will be syllabled by 
pauses, and not by the reduplication of the sounds of letters as is 
still done in some schools. W. H. 

Analysis of Sentences. ' 
__ In the sentence, “ The man is on the bed,” on the bed cannot, by 
adhering to any definition, be an adjective element, while it does 
exactly conform to the definition of an adverbial element. Cases 
involving the same principle often occur, and it seems to be quite 
customary to renounce definitions and call the element adjective. 
Why not dispose of it, in all such cases, by supplying some word 


‘remaining,’ ‘ lying,’ ‘situated,’ or ‘placed,’ according to the require- 
ment of the sentence? Then “on the bed,” or any other prepo- 
sitional phrase denoting merely place, modifies this basis as an ad- 
verbial element, and no violence is done. Either let us give up 
analysis of sentences as too full of contradictions to be of prac- 
tical value, or adhere to our definitions. CALVIN. 


“ The commander, on the whole, was more than satisfied with 
the result of the campaign.”—-¥. D. H, in Fournal, Sept. 9. 


It is a simple declarative sentence. 


Commander. Sud. 
Was satisfied. Pred. 


Sub. is lim. by ¢4e, an adj. word-element; was is v. or cop. ; sat- 
isfied, at. The at. is lim. by more than, a complex adv. word-ele- 
ment; it is also lim. by with the result of the campaign, a com- 
plex adv. phrase-element: of which resu/t is the basis limited 
by the, an adj. w. €., also of the campaign, an adj. phr. el., campaign 
basis lim. by ¢hz, an adj. w. e. 

On the whole limits the whole sentence. More than is a com- 
plex adv. S. K. H. 


“The man was on the bed.” On the bed is the attribute, of which 
on is the leader, ded the basis limited by Ae, an adj. word-element. 
It is an adj. phrase element, lim. sub. showing the condition of the 
subject. Cor. 


Adjective or Adverbial Element ? 

“I had a ride from that place to Bethlehem, over hills and 
through valleys, along murmuring brooks, and beneath the inter- 
lacing boughs of giant trees, sometimes on mountain-sides near 
high precipices, and anon down awful steeps; in a coach with 
three other passengers, a woman on the back seat with a baby, a 
man, in rough attire, on the middle seat with a dog and a gun, 
and an old man, in poverty and sorrow, on the front seat.” 
If whatever is to be directly referred to a substantive is an ad- 
jective element, are not the phrases, and also the so-called adverbs 
in the foregoing sentence, all adjective elements? But if every 
circumstantial phrase is an adverbial element, are they not all ad- 
verbial elements ? Whoever wish to engage in the dispute are re- 
ferred to the Kilkenny cats, and invited to fight it out on that same 
line to the same issue. A. O. H. 

Information Wanted. 

[The following letter has so wide a scope, and touches so many 
interesting points in teaching, that we submit it to the whole pha- 
lanx of our readers, with the request that all will not reply on the 
same week.—EbD.] 
Ihave received your paper, and am well pleased with it; just 
the thing I have been wanting along time. You ask to which 
department my eye turns when I open the paper ; — to the de- 
partments of grammar and mathematics, because I am a “ one- 
horse school teacher.” Now 1 will make known my wants. 
Is it good grammar to say, / /ike to get hurt ? Now, an infini- 
tive may have a predicate nominative, but it cannot have a subject 
nominative; also, /ike is an adjective; 7, of course, is in the nom- 
inative case, but to what verb? 
Explain the subject of continued fractions. Mine is a country 
school, and grown young men and women attend ;—should they be 
allowed to converse with each other during recreation? About 
how much time should be devoted to grammar and arithmetic in a 
day? Is it a good plan for a teacher to be very familiar with his 
pupils? I teach penmanship at noon, immediately after dinner, 
and allow them to write at no ether time ;—is the plan a good one? 
Is ita good plan for very small children to study arithmetic? Is 
it a good plan to whip children for not having good lessons? Is 
there any short method of calculating the mantissa of logarithms? 
R. L. H. 
— I would be glad if you would say something in your journal 
for or against the use of -}’s, as the plural of the sign of addition. 
Is it correct to say, Repeat the two last lines ? M. M. 


— I wish we might hear from some teacher on the best method 
of securing thorough recitations. E. S.C. 
—o—— 

Norwicu.—There are, in the ravine at the Norwich Falls, Ct., 
fine illustrations of what are known as pot-holes. These rock- 
bound wells are produced by the falling of water upon an uneven 
surface of rock, the cavities causing whirls, which carry round 
small stones or pebbles. This forms a complete mill, which will, 
in time, wear a circular cavity into the hardest granite. The fria- 
ble granite rocks at the Falls make comparatively easy work for 
the water, and as a result there are innumerable traces of this ac- 
tion upon the rocks. In one case the ledge has broken away, re- 
vealing a well of twelve feet in depth and varying from two to four 
feet in diameter. This must have been the slow work of years, 
and probably of centuries. Another example of this action is a 
very symmetrical well in solid rock, two feet in width at the top, 
deepening as it descends. It is open tothe depth of three feet, 
and below this is filled with small stones and gravel. Still another 
case is a large basin, eight feet in diameter. In many cases a 
loose stone will bear the marks of several pot-holes, suggesting 
how the ledges have been perforated and worn away by the slow 
process of attrition. The diversion of the stream for mechanical 
purposes has practically put an end to this action of the water, 
and in the construction of the dam many of the wells were broken 
and destroyed. Still there is enough to be seen to well repay a 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. ~ 


— Hon. Warren Johnson, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, having been chosen superintendent of schools for the 
city of Newton, Mass, will accept that position, and resign the 
office of State Superintendent. Mr. Johnson has for more than 
eight years been at the head of the educational department of the 
State, has brought the schools up to their present satisfactory con- 
dition, laboring with ability and enthusiasm, and the friends of ed. 
ucation will regret that he is to leave the State. Mr. Johnson will 
receive a liberal salary at Newton. 

— Two recent graduates of the Western Normal School, Miss 
Addie F. Hayden, of Raymond, and Mr. J. A. Greene, of Water- 
ford, are in Farmington. The former is one of the teachers at the 
normal school, the latter assistant teacher at the Abbott Family 
School, at Little Blue. 

— The junior class of Bates College have elected the following 
officers: President, J. Q. Adams; Vice-President, M. Adams; 
Secretary, M. F. Daggett; Treasurer, E. V. Scribner; Orator, O, 
F. Peasley; Poet, C. E. Hussey; Historian, J. W. Hutchins; 
Prophet, F. O. Mower ; Odist, A. M. Flagg; Toast-Master, F. H. 
Bartlett; Chaplain, A. Getchell; Ex.-Committee, F. H. Briggs, B. 
S. Hurd, H. A. Rundlett. 

— The town of Hartford has voted the remainder of the money 
($30), raised last year for free high schools, to Center Hartford 
district. Individuals have raised a sum for a free high school in 
the district adjoining. : 

— Old Hebron Academy commences the fall term with one hun- 
dred pupils. 

— The fall term of Andover Free High School commenced 

Sept. 4, under the tuition of Mr. A. L. Hardy, an experienced and 
popular teacher. The school opened with 45 scholars, two coming 
from Upton. 
— Oak Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, is now in a flourishing 
condition. The principal, Edward Cook, A.M., a graduate of 
Friends’ College, Haverford, Pa., and his associates, the brothers 
Kilgore (formerly of China Academy), are having fine success. 

— The Milo Free High School began its fall session Monday, 
Sept. 4, under the instruction of Mr. A. W. Gilman, of Foxcroft, 
Mr. Gilman taught here last fall. and gave complete satisfaction. 
— A public high school commenced at Harrison Village on 
Monday, Sept. 12, with Orville Collins, A.B., principal. Mr. Col- 
lins graduated from Bates College at the late commencement. 

— Charles S. Andrews, of the class of ’76, Bates College, has 
been elected superintendent of the high school in Mankota, Minn., 
and has entered upon the discharge of his duties. 

— The fall term of Anson Academy commenced Tuesday, Aug. 
29, under the instruction of A. M. Spear, A.B. There are about 
fifty pupils in attendance. 

— The Brewer High School is now successfully under way, with 
Mr. Frank Pratt as teacher. There are 28 pupils. 

— The Hartland Academy opened Sept. 5, with a good attend- 
ance. J.O., Bradbury is the principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, opened its fall ses- 
sion on Monday, the 18th inst., with good prospects. 


— Professor Orcutt recently lectured, by invitation, before the 
State Normal School at Randolph, Vt. 


— The public schools of Tilden opened their fall session on 
Monday, the 11th inst. Miss M. J. Tilden takes charge of the 
higher department and Miss Mary Morris the primary. 

— Professor Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, and his assist- . 
ant, Mr. Upham, have been in the vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H., 
for several days, making geological investigations for State pub- 
lication, more especially relative to gravel deposits, It is their 
belief that the ridges of gravel across this State were formed by 
streams of water issuing under the ice at the time of the final 
melting of the ice during the glacial period. 

— The eighty-third year of Gilmanton Academy commences 
with an increased number of students, and encouraging prospects 
for a successful year. 

— Quite a number of the schools in the vicinity of Keene are 
thinking of having male teachers the coming winter, “ because 
they can be hired as cheap as women.” Others are in favor of 
having a professional female teacher rather than a man who teaches 
because the “hard times” have thrown him out of a job, or be- 
cause he can earn more by teaching than anything else. 

— Several of the Keene High School pupils had a “ field day” 
recently, going as far as Surrey Summit. Another is contemplated. 
— Nashua evening schools are to begin on the first Monday of 
October. 

— Miss Lillie P. Shaw, a graduate of Portland High School, 
has been engaged as assistant of the Lancaster Academy. 

— An Enfield man amused an audience by a discussion of the 
merits of the State Mormon school at Plymouth, the other day. 

— New-Hampshire State Normal School opens with about one 
hundred scholars. 


— Dartmouth College has received in donations during thirteen 


visit, especially by those interested in natural curiosities.— Norwich 
in. 


as a basis of the complex adjective element, such as ‘existing,’ | Bullet 


years $960,590, one-half of which is now available, 
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VERMONT. 


— The fall term of Beeman Academy, New Haven, opens very 
favorably. They have 21 scholars and more are expected the last 
half of the term. 

— The Middlebury graded school opened last week, with a full 
attendance in all but one of the grades, from which promotions 
had been more numerous than the accessions. About fifty pupils 
are from without the district, and several of them are from a dis- 
tance. The reputation of the school is becoming widely extended, 
with good results in the way of lessening the village taxes. 

— W. J. Brown, a graduate of the last class of Middlebury 
College, has accepted the position of assistant teacher in the Rut- 
land Military Institute. 

— The Montpelier Union School has 344 scholars in attendance. 

— The select school in Waterville, taught by John M. French, 
Jeffersonville, opened on Wednesday, the 13th inst., with 27 schol- 
ars. The school will probably average about thirty-five scholars. 
A splendid chance for all pupils wanting a good education. 

— The academy at Peacham opened Monday, the 11th inst., 
with about one hundred scholars. Professor Bunker is now serv 
ing on his tenth year in this academy. 

— Mrs. D. W. Rogers is superintendent of schools in Danby, 
and she is the first woman who ever held public office in the town. 

— The Stoneham High School, under the care of H. M. Boyce 
as principal, and Lizzie A. White, preceptress, both experienced 
teachers, has opened with nearly sixty scholars, and more are 
coming. 

— H. P. Rolfe, of Turnbridge, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schodls at Helena, Montana, with a salary of $2,000. _Profes- 
sor Rolfe is a graduate of the Vermont Normal School and of Dart- 
mouth College, and for the last two years has been senior instruc- 
tor in the Ohio Institution for the Blind. 

— The first report of the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, prepared to be presented to the Legislature to meet in 
October, 1876, is out, and makes a bulky pamphlet of 120 pages. 
The report is designed to cover a period of two years, but the sta- 
tistical part for 1876 is much more complete than for 1875. Num- 
ber of school districts in the State, 2,371; fractional districts, 206; 
common schools, 2,519; districts having less than 20 weeks of 
school, 109; districts failing to file their registers, 91; districts 
employing unlicensed teachers, 87; families, 74,056; children of 
school age, 92,577; children of school age in the common schools, 
69,013; pupils in the common schools, 71,325; average daily at- 
tendance per school on the common schools for 1875, 1876 not be- 
ing reported, 17.61; average daily attendance on common schools, 
39.474; children of school age attending other than the common 
schools, 5,175; rent of school lands, $14,193.38. Amount of pub- 
lic money divided to the schools, $107,031.95; money raised by 
tax on the grand list of the school districts, $373, 126.12; teachers’ 
wages, including board, $437,471.27. Cost of fuel and incidentals, 
$60, 562.47; building and repairs, 67,010.83; schools, $565,044.57 ; 
average weekly cost of schools, $6.97; average wages per week of 
male teachers, $9.31; of female teachers, $5.62; average number 
of weeks of school in the year, 24.18; number of visits by town 
superintendents, 6,149;- by prudential committees, 2,537. Superin- 
tendents who think the legal school year of twenty weeks long 
enough, 34; who express no opinion concerning the length of the 
school year, 27; who think the legal school year of twenty weeks 
not long enough, 180, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Zhe Old South Saved. — The standing committee of 
the Old South have voted to accept the offer of the preservation 
committee of $400,000 for the Old South property, and the vener- 
able meeting-house will remain on its present site. The sale is 
made with restrictions, to continue in force thirty years, that while 
the building remains on its present site it shall not be used for 
business purpose§ or for religious services on the Sabbath. If, 
however, the building should be removed, no restriction attaches 
to either land or building. The Old South meeting-house, there- 
fore, is saved to the spot on which it was built, and will be used as 
a depository for historic memorials, as was desired. 

The English High and Latin School. — The question of provid- 
ing sufficient accommodation for the English High and Latin 
schools is again being urged by the school committee, on the 
ground that the schools are suffering in their present cramped 
condition, and are not in a position to do the work which could be 
done under more favorable circumstances. The upper classes are 
now occupying rooms in Bedford street, and the lower classes in 
South street and Harrison avenue, while Boylston Hall is used 
for drilling and Beethoven Hall for public exercises. Such a sep- 
aration of classes is regarded as very injurious to the interest of 
the schools, and on Thursday afternoon, 14th inst., the committee 
of public instruction on the part of the city council, heard Super- 
intendent Philbrick and Mr. Nahum Capen, of the school board, 
both of whom urged immediate action in the erection of a new 
building. As the city has already purchased a lot of land for these 
schools on Warren avenue and Montgomery street, it was repre- 
sented that the present was a very favorable time to begin work on 
a new building, as the cost would be 20 per cent. less than it 
would have been two years ago, when the land was secured. The 
city was paying interest on a large tract of land which yielded no 
return, and the buildings and lands now used by the schools would 


sell for nearly enough to pay the cost of the new buildings. In 
case the finances of the city would not warrant the erection of all 
the buildings contemplated in the plans, the school committee 
would feel satisfied if one building was immediately constructed 
for the use of the English high school, and in case this was done 
the Latin school could be accommodated on Bedford street. The 
number of scholars now attending these schools was between 900 
and 1,000, and if desirable schoolrooms were provided this num- 
ber could be largely increased, as many taxpayers who send their 
children elsewhere would then be willing for them to attend these 
schools. . The schoolmasters of Boston have recently adopted 
resolutions complimentary to Mr Joshua Bates, late master of the 
Brimmer School. . The public Latin school of Boston opens 
with nearly four hundred pupils, more than have ever been con- 
nected with the schoel at any period of its history. . . Dr. 
George Baker Winship, eldest son of Dr. C. N. Winship, died re- 
cently at the age of 42 years. Dr. Winship was a graduate of 
Harvard of the class of 1854, and was well known from his enthu- 
siastic advocacy of a system of heavy gymnastic exercises. 


CAMBRIDGE. — At the first meeting of the school committee, 
held last week, Dr. Peabody presided. A communication was re- 
ceived from Rev. W. S. Apsey, of Ward 5, tendering his resigna- 
tion as a member of the board, which was accepted. The resig- 
nation of Augusta M. Houghton, teacher in the Felton Primary 
School, and Susan B. Holmes of the Webster Grammar School, 
were accepted. The following orders were adopted : That a gram- 
mar class be established in the primary school, and that a teacher 
therefor be transferred from some other school ; that during one- 
half of the school year the principal and pupils of the Training 
School may spend one session in each week in visiting schools in 
Cambridge, or in other cities, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the plans of visits to receive the approval of 
the training-school committee ; that the principal of the Training 
School be requested to visit, during the present school year, all 
our primary schools, with a view of bringing them into more in- 
timate connection with the Training School; that an examination 
in free-hand, dictation, and memory drawing, be held, near the 
close of the present school year, under the direction of the com- 
mittee on drawing, and that certificates be given to those teachers 
who pass a satisfactory examination; that the committee on high 
school be instructed to report by what authority “ White’s Greek 
Lessons,” and other text-books, have been introduced into the high 
school, no such change having been authorized by this board. 
Charles G. Dana was appointed teacher of drawing in the high 
school, at a salary of $900, in place of Miss Brigham, resigned. 
An order authorizing the introduction of sewing into one of the 
public schools for one year, as an experiment, was, after a some- 
what extended discussion, lost by a vote of 6 to 6. 


ApDAMS ACADEMY. — President John Adams in 1822 gave 160 
acres of land as a foundation for a Greek and Latin school, de- 
signed to prepare students for admission into the best American 
colleges. By a wise provision of his deed the funds were allowed 
to accumulate for fifty years, at the expiration of which time a 
handsome building was erected, and the school opened in 1872 
under very favorable auspices. The catalogue shows an attend- 
ance, the third year, of 131. The course of study is full and com- 
plete. The school is under an able board of managers and super- 
visors, with Hon. Charles Francis Adams at the head, Prof. 
William R. Dimmock, LL.D., master, is an experienced educator. 
He was at the head of the Boston Latin School for many years, 
and subsequently professor of Greek in Williams College. 

— Miss Mary Mitchell, formerly a teacher in the public schools 
of Worcester, has been appointed as a teacher of languages at 
Vassar College. 

— The school committee of Winchendon has secured Mr. A. 
E. Nolen, of West Brookfield, as principal of the high school. 

— Miss Anna L. Noyes, a graduate of Bridgewater Normal 
School and for the past two years teacher of the Middle street 
intermediate school, East Weymouth, has been placed in charge 
of the grammar school in Marshfield. 

— The fall term of Cushing Academy in Ashburnham opens 
with eighty-four pupils. Twelve are fitting for college, and among 
them are two young ladies. Nearly half the school are ih Latin 
classes, and a regular course of study commenced. 

— Five thousand six hundred and fifty-four pupils entered the 
Lowell public schools on Monday, an increase of 101 over the cor- 
responding day of last year. 

— They dedicated a $125,000 school-house at New Bedford the 
other day, and one of the speakers figured a little on the expense 
of running it. Including interest, teachers’ salaries, etc., the cost 
will be $20,000 a year ; and as there are about three hundred pu- 
pils, the cost will be about $70.00 per pupil per year. New Bed- 
ford ought to get something for that money. 

— The fall term of Powers Institute, Bernardston, has begun, 
with over a hundred pupils, and others will come in. The thor- 
ough culture obtained here, and the reasonable expenses, are at- 
tracting all the pupils the town can accommodate. Professor San- 
born has brought the school to a high degree of excellence and 
popularity. He is an eminent scholar and disciplinarian, and be- 
lieves in earnest work. Our town schools are in successful oper- 
ation. 

— The members of the Japanese Centennial Commission to 
Phila. have been examining the educational system of Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The regular quarterly meeting of the high and 
grammar schools of the city was held in the high school building 
on Saturday last. The school was addressed by Supt. Rev. 
Daniel Leach, D.D., and Rev. E. M. Stone, of the school com- 
mittee. The remarks of Mr. Leach were of a practical character, 
relating to the oversight of the school buildings in respect to ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, etc., and the practice of caution in their rela- 
tion with the pupils and their parents in respect to using language 
of ridicule, or saying things which might be construed to be a 
severe reflection upon them for their lack of intelligence or for 
a condition of poverty. He also deprecated the fault-finding of 
teachers with their pupils for their obtaining outside assistance in 
difficult lessons. The teacher’s business was to ascertain whether 
the pupils understood their lessons, to give them assistance in 
school, and allow them to get more out of school if they could. 

Mr. Hoyt, of the high school, made a few remarks, in which he 
advocated leading the pupils to self-reliance as much as possible, 
especially upon principles in mathematics. 

Mr. Stone emphasized the thoughts of the superintendent con- 
cerning ascertaining whether the pupil actually comprehended 
the words he recited, giving some ludicrous incidents of his own 
school life to illustrate his point. ¢ 

— The public school at Centerville commenced its fall term on 
Monday, the 4th inst., with Dwight R. Adams as principal, and 
Miss Lizzie Allen, assistant. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New HAveEn. — Prof. B. Jepson has received a call to take 
charge of Musicin the public schools of Newark, N. J. It is not 
probable that New Haven will spare him yet awhile. This city 
has 324 more pupils than it has seats in school houses. . . The 
expense of the school system last year were $168,884. The esti- 
mates for next year are $168,350. The valuation of the school 
estates is $501,400. 

HARTFORD.—The public schools opened Monday, Sept. 4, with 
a very full attendance, there being an increase over last year in 
nearly all the districts. There have been but few changes in the 
corps of teachers. In the northeast district Mr. Pearl retains his 
position, and reopened the school Sept. 4. The district sustain 
him against the attack of a portion of the committee of last year. 
In the west middle district there are two changes in the force of 
teachers. At the Brown school there were 1,072 pupils present 
Monday, including over two hundred new admissions, . . Pro- 
fessor Hart, of Trinity College, declines the presidency of Ken- 
yon College. The fall term of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary opened Thursday, Sept. 7, under very favorable circum- 
stances. Dr. W. S. Karr enters at once upon his duties as pro- 
fessor of Theology. The number of new students is larger than 
usual. . . Mr. Francis P. Knight, one of the commissioners 
from China at the Centennial, and Li Hsiao Chih, and Chin Che 
Leun, attachés of the commission, are in Hartford, inspecting some 
of the manufactories of the city and vicinity. Mr. Knight has 
been nearly twenty years in China. Mr. Li is a highly educated 
Chinese gentleman, who is taking careful notes of what he sees in 
this country for use after he returns to his own country. He will 
probably publish a work in Chinese, giving the result of his inves- 
tigations here. 

Mystic BripGe.—The Mystic Valley Institute has commenced 
the new school year with full ranks. A large normal class for 
training teachers has been formed and is doing good servcice. 
The lyceum elected officers as follows; Loren E. Daboll, Centre 
Groton, president; John A. Libby, Newark, vice-president; Oli- 
ver Bailey, New London, secretary; Albert Geer, Griswold, treas- 
urer. This society isina flourishing condition, Students of either 
sex are received into this institution at any time when the rooms 
are not full. . Mr. Amos Cheesebro takes charge of the 
schools at Stonington; Mr. G. O, Hopkins at Mystic Bridge; Mr. 
Frank Sheffield at Mysti¢ River; Mr. S. B. Wheeler at West 
Mystic; and Mr. Simeon Gallup at Mystic. Mr. O. G. Bud- 
dington is doing well at Centre Groton, and Mr. Quincy McGuire 
is making new friends as West Noank. The schools are all full, 
and teachers and scholars are hard at work. 

— A select school, under the direction of E. S. Hinkley, of Leb- 
anon, was opened at the Town Hall on Monday, Sept. 4. 

— There is a deficit of $5,000 in the account of ex-Superin- 
tendent Ingham, of the Meriden Reform School. It is believed, 
however, that it is not the result of fraud, but careless book- 
keeping. 

— J. H. Cummings, of Hartford, succeeds P. S. Bryant as 
teacher of the Thompsonville high school, at a salary of $1,000. 
Mr. Bryant, who has taught this school very acceptably for the 
past six years, is now studying law in Hartford. 

—J.S. Cooley, the popular teacher of the Hazardville high 
school for the past three years, is still retained. The school began 
Sept. 4. 

~ F. H. Brewer will continue another year as teacher of the 
Enfield high school, which opened Sept. 4, with an unusually 
large number and with fine prospects. 

— The Normal school opened on Wednesday, Sept. 6. Thirty 
candidates were admitted. 

— A new school house, which cost $1000, was dedicated in dis- 


trict No. 14, Ridgebury, Wednesday, the 13th inst. 
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Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE.—InstTRUCTION IN PARIS.—A Parisan journal thus 
speaks on the subject of education: “It is known that instruction 
has become an article of the political programme ; thus the demo- 
cratic municipalities spare no means of improving it. From 1870 
to 1875, the municipality of Paris has increased by a third the ap- 
propriations for instruction, which now amount to 9,761,679 francs ; 
and. besides this ordinary appropriation, on the 26th of March, 
1872, they voted a large sum to create a new group of schools to 
receive 52,000 children who had previously lacked the means of in- 
struction. In 1861 the total sum expended for educational pur- 
poses by the city of Paris did not exceed 52,000 francs, whereas 
it is now more than ten millions of francs! . . The Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, already known for the facilities it offers to the 
student in almost every branch of learning, has just received more 
than 800,000 francs to perfect its means of education. This large 
sum is to be principally devoted to the laboratories and departments 
connected with the Faculty of Medicine. 

L’ Educateur makes the following mention of M. Buisson, Pres- 

ident of the French Educational Commission: “ Professor Ferdi- 
nand Buisson, formerly Inspector of Primary Schools in the cap- 
ital of France, and now attached to the Statistical Bureau of the 
Minister of Public Instruction of his country, has been charged by 
the present minister, M. Waddington, to go and study on the spot 
the exhibition at Philadelphia: he leaves along with five teachers 
selected by the minister. The excellent report which M. Buisson 
made of the Vienna Exhibition, of which we spoke to our readers 
in the last number of Z’ Zducateur, has procured for him this 
mark of confidence.” . . . The discovery has been made in 
the Abbey Church of Beaulieu, near Loches, France, of the tomb 
of Foulques III., fourth count of the first house of Anjou, head of 
the illustrious family of Plantagenet. He was the builder of many 
castles and churches, of which the Abbey of Beaulieu and the col- 
legiate church of Loches remain as specimens of the architectural 
taste of his epoch. The Minister of Public Instruction 
has directed a series of observations to be made of all the streams 
of Oceanic France, for the purpose of ascertaining and procuring 
reliable data, as to the formation of bars at the mouths of such 
streams, Observations are also to be carried on along the coast of 
France, of the tides and their effects. 

Mention has already been made of a colossal statue of liberty, 

for which a subscription had been taken up in France, to be erected 
this year in the harbor of New York. The statue is said to be 
about completed, and the corner-stone of the pedestal is to be 
laid next fourth of July on Bedloe’s Island, when M. Edouard La- 
boulaye, and other distinguished Frenchmen will be present. The 
figure will hold in its hand a burning lamp, and thus combine 
utility with artistic beauty. 
__SPAIN--The Sociedad Histologica of Madrid, has just-opened 
with appropriate ceremonies the practical school of Histologia Ex- 
perimentacion y Analisés, founded by the philanthropic society of 
the capital. 

In Malaga they are discussing the propriety of establishing a so- 
ciety under the name of Za Alianza, the object of which shall be to 
undertake scientific journeys into Africa. . Don Felipe 
Santiago Morenilla, master of the Normal School, has solicited 
from the proper authorities permission to teach reading in the in- 
stitution of Deaf and Dumb and Blind, by means of an invention 
by aid of which the blind who have learned to read can teach their 
fellow-pupils deprived of sight, with equal and even greater facility 
than can those teachers who have the use of their eyes. . . . 
An Oporto journal speaks of a writing machine used in the Ital- 
ian Credit Company of that city, with which writing can be done 
quickly, and then copied in the ordinary way. It consists of a sort 
of key-board which directs some mechanism that marks the letters, 
and forms the words and lines. 


TURKE Y.—The insurrection of the Eastern Christians against 
their Turkish rulers and oppressors, has excited much attention 
throughout the civilized world. From the Zducateur of Neuchatel, 
we hear of a Serbian educational journal entitled Séo/a, which has 
for a time ceased to appear in consequence of the disturbed state 
of the country. This journal, as Z’ Zducateur states, has existed 
for two years, and has been conducted with much ability by its 
editor Militchévitch at the capital, Belgrade. The editor in his 
letter to L’ Educateur, while announcing the necessity for sus- 
pending the publication of his journal, expresses the hope that this 
suspension will not last long, and declares that the publication will 
be again commenced as soon as the war shall be terminated. 


HOLLAND.—On the 4th of November of this year will occur 
the three hundredth anniversary of the sacking of Antwerp by the 
Spanish soldiers, and the sad event is to be commemorated by the 
authorities and burgesses of that ancient city. A prize of the 
value of one thousand francs has been offered by the town council 
for the best history of the event, to be written in Flemish, and in 
such a manner as may prove attractive and interesting to the cit- 
izens of Flemish descent, who constitute the majority of the pop- 
ulation. This celebration will, doubtless, excite much interest 
outside of the citizens of Antwerp, and prove a means of awaken- 
ing the patriotic associations of the country. 


FRENCH GENDERS.—M. Saint Marc Girardin was correcting at 
the office of the Yournal des Débats, the proofs of an article in 
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which he had employed the words amudette and cyclone, Natur- 
ally, and as would probably have done nineteen-twentieths of our 
readers, he had made the first feminine, and the second masculine. 
For the second time the proof-reader had sent him back his proof, 
changing the gender of each of these substantives. “Really, this 
is too bad,” said M. Saint Marc Girardin, impatient at this obsti- 
nacy, and speaking to Messrs. de Sacy and Cuvillier Fluery, who 
happened to be with him in the editorial sanctum. ‘“ Gentlemen, 
I appeal to you; you are both, like myself, members of the Acad- 
emy; you pass for knowing the language as I do, and you are 
working, like myself, at the dictionary of the Academy. What 
gender is amudette?” “Feminine, without any doubt,” said M. de 
Sacy. “And cyclone?” “ Masculine, assuredly,” said M. Cuvil- 
lier Fluery. ‘ Well, gentlemen, this is the second time that Camus 
has sent me back my proof, putting amu/ette in the masculine, and 
cyclone in the feminine.” Oh! oh! if it is Camus,” said M. de 
Sacy, “take care ; it must be we who are wrong.” They sent for 
the illustrious Camus, the legendary corrector, who appeared with 
a serene face, followed by an apprentice, carrying two enormous 
volumes. Without saying a word he took the first volume, — it 
was the dictionary of the Academy, 6th edition, — opened it and 
placed his finger on the word amudette, masculine substantive. 
The members of the Academy looked at each other astonished. 
“ As for cyclone,” said Camus in a grave tone, “the Academy did 
not yet know it in 1835, but it is in Littré, and I am sure that the 
seventh edition of your own dictionary will conform to his decis- 
ion.” Saying this, he placed the fatal finger on the gist page, first 
column of the first volume of Littré: Cycfone, feminine substantive. 
“ La cyclone est une templte qui balaye en tournoyant.” Thisis what 
the three academicians saw shining in letters of fire under their 
astonished eyes. “And we are the persons who determine the 
language,” said M. Saint Marc Girardin, despondingly. If mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and writers so celebrated as those 
whom we have named, can make such a mistake, some little allow- 
ance may be made for ordinary mortals who do occasionally trip 
among the difficulties of the French genders. 


A CARDINAL’s OPINION ON THE RIGHTS AND DuTIEs OF MIN- 
ISTERS OF RELIGION.—A parliamentary committee appointed to 
inquire as to the legality of the election of the Comte de Mun, ad- 
dressed a note to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, requesting his 
attendance before the committee. The Cardinal, in his reply, dis- 
claims any knowledge whatever of the circumstances of the elec- 
tion, and thus gives his opinion as to the rights and duties of eccle- 
siastics with reference to public affairs : ‘‘ During my episcopal ca- 
reer, which is already long, I have always abstained from meddling 
with politics, Certainly it is not because I do not feel an interest 
in the affairs of my country ; and I believe no one will contest the 
right of a priest to exercise the duties of a citizen ;\but in the 
midst of the strifes of parties that are tearing our country to pieces, 
I consider that ministers of religion act wisely in avoiding all that 
might compromise the sacred ministry with which they are in- 
vested,” 

SWIMMING BaTHs.—At Paris, France, there are numerous pub- 
lic swimming baths which are largely frequented, and more espe- 
cially by those whose circumstances do not permit them to visit the 
watering places at the seaside. It is stated that lectures are there 
given daily by medical men on the necessary means to be used for 
resuscitating persons taken from the water apparently drowned ; 
and subjects for experiments thereon are obtained from men who, 
for a small fee, allow themselves to be partially drowned, and then 
resuscitated under the eyes of the wondering crowd of bathers. 
Death by drowning is said to be almost painless. Perhaps some 
of these “subjects” may give to the world the result of their expe- 
rience in the matter. : 


New Publications. 


MANUAL OF GEOMETRY AND Conic Sections; with applications 
to Trigonometry and Mensuration. By Prof. W. G. Peck, 
LL.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; 1876. 


The author has prepared this new work on Geometry in answer 
to the demand for small but complete text-books, containing only 
the “essentials of the subject treated of.” The writer who con- 
denses the truth into a nutshell, and who does not at the same 
time deprive it of its breadth, strength, and life, is wise. In math- 
ematical works, this plan needs special application. Authors and 
publishers have agreed to multiply words witheut knowledge, and 
have made merchandise of all forms of knowledge, seeming to re- 
gard the mathematics as a field where the laws of permutations 
and corabinations would allow an infinite series of publications 
without a trespass on copyrights, or even on the courtesies of au- 
thorship. In the volume before us, the manual of Geometry em- 
braces IX Books in 188 pages. Conic Sections is taught in the 
limits of 34 pages; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry in 58 
pages, and Mensuration in 24. The work is one of a series of 
equal brevity, which will receive a hearty welcome among educators. 


THe First Two STuARTs, AND THE PuRITAN REVOLUTION : 
1603-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardness, late student of Christ 
— With four maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
This is a companion volume to the “Thirty Years’ War,” and 

in its scope attempts to show how England wrought out religious 

liberty in close connection with the solution of the problems of 


free government, while in France and Germany parliamentary re_ 
form alone was secured. In England, the revolution was the more 
comprehensive and far-reaching than on the continent. Chapter I 
of this volume treats of the Puritans and the House of Commons ; 
IL. the Spanish Alliance; III. The Ascendancy of Buckingham ; 
IV. The Personal Government of Charles I.; V. The Reign of 
Thanough ; VI. Resistance in Scotland and England; VII. The 
Downfall of Royalty; VIII The Commonwealth; IX. Oliver’s 
Protectorate ; X. End of the Revolution, This is an able review 
of one of the most interesting epochs of English history, and in the 
absence of histories on a larger scale, is very satisfactory and com- 
plete. The maps afford a vast amount of information, and give a 
clear idea of the course of the war. 


Seven Historic Acgs; or Talks about Kings, Queens, and Bar- 
barians. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. A. S. Barnes & Co.; New 


York. 

A most agreeable and readable book, and one that will be read 
by young and old with delight. The style is simple and conversa- 
tional, and the matter relates to nearly an hundred historical char- 


acters in the ages treated of. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 

The Whip-poor-Will, Yor Public Schools and Juvenile Classes, 
Containing a complete elementary course, and a great variety of 
one, two, three, and four-part songs. By W.O. Perkins, author 
of “ Golden Robin,” “ Shining River,” etc. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co. 

First Steps in English Literature. By Arthur Gilman, A.M., 
Author of “First Steps in General History,” “Seven Historic 
Ages.” Tenth Edition. N. Y. & Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co, 

First Steps in General History: A suggestive outline, By Arthur 
Gilman, M.A, Third Edition, Revised. N. Y. & Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

History of the Public School System of California, By John 
Swett. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co, 

History and Alumni Record of the State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass., to July, 1876. By Albert G. Boyden, A.M., Princ, 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


The Jack-Plane Pencil Sharpener is an ingenious inven- 
tion, and does its work well. Our pencil with which we are now 
writing was sharpened with it, and though our readers may not be 
able to see the Joint, it is a good one. Buy it and try it. 
Centennial Christian Homes.— This arrangement to pro- 
vide for centennial visitors good accommodations at low rates in 
private families, is proving quite a success. By letter or in per- 
son, from five hundred to one thousand persons are daily seeking 
for assignment to a home, As accommodations are thus offered 
for twenty thousand people, churches, Sunday-schools, and other 
large parties are being provided for in houses adjacent to each 
other. Near one thousand of these homes are along the steam- 
car route by which the Exposition is reached in from ten to twenty 
minutes for about eight cents, As prices for boarding range from 
$5 to $14 a week, and from $1 to $2.50 a day, all classes are suited, 
and the comforts and conveniences of a home enjoyed. Rev. 
Edwin M. Long superintends this movement. Apply by letter or 
in person at his office, S: E. corner of Twelfth and Berks streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna. The office is directly east of the Exhibition 
—is open day and night, and can be easily reached by street-cars 
from any depot. 
Rest.—Rest is so valuable that, rich or poor, high or low, we 
give nearly half of our time from the cradle to the grave to obtain 
it. Hence, when we buy our beds on which we seek this res¢, how 
important that we buy the one that gives the most. See Adv. 
Buy Lovejoy’s Improved Metallic Weather House.— 
It is an ingenious device, and is said to be a perfect barometer. 
Old Prob, has set his heart on outwitting Boreas and his fellows, 
but Lovejoy’s Patent is several hours ahead of his enterprising 
competitor, This barometer is just the thing for the schogl-room, 
cheap, durable, ornamental. Lovejoy sells the Pencil-plane. 


Wanted.—Copies of NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1876, Feb. 5, March 4, April 1 and 15. For each copy sent us, 
we will continue the subscription to the JouRNAL two weeks. 
Massachusetts Teacher, Nos. for Aug. and Sépt., 1868 ; March, 
1871; March, April, May, and June, 1873. : 


Have You Seen It? 
The Abbott Pocket Miscroscope, 


Useful in School, at home, on your walks, with r friends 
everywhere, and a means of constant delight” i 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Any old subscriber to Tot New-ENGLAND who sends us twa 
new names and Six Dollars, will receive one of these valuable 
instruments by mail, post-paid. 


Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NEW-ENGLAND, 


16 HAWLEY Srt., Boston. 
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CHILSON’S FURNACES AND RANGES. 


Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


(EIN TENNIAL 
(RON FURNACE 

BOSTON MAS 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 


sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
nace. It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical style and superior 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and meehanical experi- 
ence in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 
ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 


=m ness. Scientific theories, without practi- 
yy cal knowledge and personal experience in 
Leena is the cause of so much 
oss and disappointment to purchasers of 
furnaces. 


Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought and cast- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to give perfect sa i as to QUAL- 


clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- | 


and PRICE. 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING) 


£pecial attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
STANDARD Cons Furnace, in- 
cluding my Awntt- Ciinker 
Grater, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
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Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Ra e. 


a, 


1875-6, it will be more appre- 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 
about thirty thousand of them in 
use, before the improvements of 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
Go and several Si.ver Mep- 
ALS, first premiums, and the 
> only Mgnat ever award- 

> ed to any furnace in the State. 
_ Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
purchasers which cannot fail to 
give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


For setting in brick-work this Range has no equal in this country. 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Arlington Portable Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made. A thorough 
examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. ’ 
Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country, Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Warerooms, 99 & 101-Blackstone St.,. Boston. 


Feundry at 
Mansfield, Mass. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
mee Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
Wa of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
My, of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 

we of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 

ed with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
DIAGRAM gives a full ength ol and = — 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. ‘ 
n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 
75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 
Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24 X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 
InTenpinG Purcuasers of any Machine are requested to 


investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Artas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or laver-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Beas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLAs is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio, This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and m 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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PRINTINGPRESSES $170.30 
S@SENDIOCTSTO 


WY.EDWARDS,36 CHURCH S "NEWYORK 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ke MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 rs hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


29 Cornhill. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE KADIATOR. 


An of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presen 
this to the public. 1d 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in the 

For ease of management, free- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se/- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely * 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

wit 

and handle, which can be oper- 1875- 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

&™ Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 

GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 

Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 
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Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every 
the country. Complete sets Pome ee 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
51 Melrose, Mass. 


°o & 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Oatalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Marx, Gillott’s,\ 1am 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 1 70, 35 1, 3832, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


& Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes 


4 


84d THE BEST. TRY THEM, 


tested through thirty years 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Boston, 
F. B, Snow. 


16 Hawley 8 
For circulars and information 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. G. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. * — = 


reat? [The ahove Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable forall ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teashern, snd all ether in went of School Fyrnituen is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
experience. 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
. : ‘ isfaction i i Purchasers of Furnit mst the “ ” and “ Folding” Sea 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantiv on hand. 


7 
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Andrews Patent. 
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The New~England 


of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


SEE TERMS ON EDITORIAL PAGE, 126. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of six publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The Conn. School Fourna, 
The Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, 
The Massachusetts Teacher, 


The Maine Four. of Education, 


The Kindergarten Messenger, 


and reaching the best class of educators in every part of the 
country, it presents to advertisers a most excellent means of 
addressing the best grade of teachers and the best families 
not only in New England, but throughout the United States. 


Zt reaches all Colleges, 
it reaches all Professional Schools, 
It reaches all Normal Schools, 
it reaches all Academies, 
it reaches all High Schools, 
Tt reaches all Grammar Schools, 
Lt reaches all Professors and Teachers, 


Of any note in the United States. It is well printed, pre- 
served for reference, takes only first-class advertisements, 
is consulted by every one for educational intelligence, and 
reaches an intelligent reading-class of persons only. Rates 
of advertising based on its actual circulation, a sworn state- 
ment of which is furnished every advertiser if desired. 


BROOKS & CO., 


381 Wehines St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


Publishers. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


FORTESCUE & CO., 
e (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 

81l ARCH ST7., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

‘Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologies. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 8a tf 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. .- 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw's New Series on English Literature. 
Colten’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. . 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas, 

JAMES M. PALMER, 


Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


& SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 


Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
College, and Polytechnic-School Text-Books. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
Elementary Plane Problems; 
Drafting Instrum’ts, Materials, and Operations. 
Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 
Drawing, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. 
Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 
Descriptive Geometry. Complete Solutions, Large 
Examples for Practice. 
Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 
Linear Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 
a Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 
c., &e. 
Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 
For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circul Terms, &c. 
address as ado by leading 
*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Descriptive Cat- 
alegue sent gratis on application. Sif 
The cial advantages of vate instruction 
adapted fo individual wants in any Fine above subjects, are 
offered by the Author. Also limited or auxiliary instruction 


66d A—D 
JOHN WILEY 


to Institutions desiring it during any portion of the year. 
Address Prof. S. Epwp. Warren, Newton, Mass. Bad 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Series; 
rawin: 

"(in Four with each Series) ; 

"s New emistry 
ee as (Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 


ackenbeos’s Arithmetic ; 
rnell’s Physi Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


nformation, and terms of introduction, call or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 


52 a2 Street, BOSTON. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHI 
A, PENN., 


Cutter’s New Series of Paysiclogics 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; , 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
twater's ementary 
fle rh 


Lincoln-Phelps Scienti 
Eapeeneotss tteer of the World ; 
ppincott’s 
&e., 


KG Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of in roduction, 
furnished on application to 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., ublishers, 


56 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton's Series of Arithmetics; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 

. F. A R. W. PUTNAM, A 

New 113, 115 State St, 


COwWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars, 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep tHe 
or Merit at THR Vianna Exposition OF 1873. 
This was the highest lear Fon to any School books. Ne 
other Geographies, except Von ——-> received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commiis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvu.) 
Catalogues + Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN 
. 39 . 
142 Grand-St., N. y.| 


ork. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language J.essons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and Bnglish 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The quoted are:—I. Recurar Reran Price. II. Inrropuction 
we retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 


where not im use. Excuance Price (one-half 
for the old books of other series in use in the 


ee date a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction 
s Manual of 


Full Cloth, eee 


whi Arithmetic published ), containing ; 


Ray's Differential and 


Ray's Surveying and Navigation, 


Harvey's Lan ms, 
Hepburn’s English Rhoteric, 


Thatheimer’s History of England, on 
of Ph 


Haflman’s Lectures ese 


on H 
The Examiner, or Teacher's 
ject Lessons, Lilien and 
Payne's School ‘Supervision, ove 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


one 


$1.00 $1.00 8 

1.50 1.13 
1.50 1.13 
ee 2.25 1.69 

rere 1.15 84 58 
+715 


recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


Price—For first introduction into schools 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English (an 


Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiol and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Wo in English Orthogra- 


vor for introduction, which are very 
or catalogue and terms n are 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, A T. T. BAILEY, A 
36 Madison St,’Chfeago. so Cornhill, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Puatnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to #14. 
e van cience en ready 
Putnam's World’s P "50. vince 
Hill’s Order of + $1.25. 
Coy 


Full let, with epecimen pages, malled on application, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 


Send for Catalogue. © 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPH 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies, 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. EB. WHITTEMORE, 
56 a 77 and 79 Asylum St,, HARTFORD, CT. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Young Folk’ Wlatory of the 
. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncin 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
e unto ystem o 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ‘ 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a of Practice in 


French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 


Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

DeCoulan clen nstitutions 
Rome. 


a 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Handbook 
ng. Pronunc’n; 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Cooley's Physics, 
Tenney’s logies, 
Porter’s Intellectual 


Foster's Drawing, 
illiams & 


And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, 
address the Publishers, or ase « 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
96 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren's Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of 

Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of —— 


Moral Science, 
wi 


32 Oernhill, Boston, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


24 
Publishers 
Publish 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Guyot’ 
s Geographies, 
Gayot's Well Maps, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
hip, 
Duffet’s French Literature, eves 
| Pa 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
ite’s Progressive Art Stu 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; & 
For New-England States address 
| 


